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MR, C, S. NEWTON 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXVII.—MR. CHARLES S. NEWTON. 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


WHEN writers want to criticise the Jockey Club, as some captious 
scribes apparently find much satisfaction in doing, they generally 
begin by dwelling on the fact that a proportion of members are out 
of touch with Turf affairs, have no horses, and are rarely or never 
seen on a racecourse. There is a modicum of truth in this, but no 
more. At the present time the club numbers fifty-seven, apart from 
foreigners and honorary members, and of these there are only about 
a dozen who do not take an active part in the sport—in the way, I 
mean, of running horses. Mr. C. S. Newton is, at any rate, one to 
whom the criticism does not apply. For many years his preference 
was for racing under National Hunt Rules, the explanation being 
that he liked to ride; but when he gave up appearing between the 
flags he was soon tempted to take a hand in what used to be called 
the “legitimate” game, and his brown, yellow hoops, black cap, 
NO. CL. VOL. xxvI.—January 1908. A 
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are among the most popular and respected of colours now to be 
seen, for no one ever played the game ina more sportsmanlike spirit. 

I do not think the fact that Mr. Newton scarcely ever bets, and 
if he does only risks insignificant sums, has any bearing on this. To 
suppose that it were so would be to cast a reflection on men who bet 
heavily—and are as “‘straight’’ in every way as those who never 
write down a wager—but it is satisfactory to know that there are 
many owners to whom it is a matter of perfect indifference whether 
their representatives are favourites or outsiders. An admirable judge 
of a horse, with an extensive knowledge of breeding and of racing, 


CATMOSE COTTAGE, OAKHAM—MR,. C. S. NEWTON'S HUNTING BOX 


independent and unprejudiced, and therefore a model steward, it 
was felt last year, when Mr. Newton was elected to the most exclu- 
sive club in existence, that things were precisely as they should be. 
Son of a sporting father, Charlie Newton—and that he is known 

as ‘Charlie’ to a multitude of friends is a proof of popularity— 
hunted with the Old Berkeley when little more than a child, the 
hounds being then under the mastership of a nobleman of whom 
some satirist wrote— 

It was an earl of ancient name, 

Who hunted the fox and preferred him tame ; 
—a libel, but the humorist must have his joke! In due course 
Charles proceeded to Eton, where he played a little cricket, much 
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football, and rowed a great deal, being in the crews of 1864-5, 
and in the latter year was captain of the Victory. He was in 
the first Eton crew that carried off the Ladies’ Plate at Henley, 
and also in the crew which defeated Westminster in the last 
race rowed between the two schools. He won the school 
swimming, was in the Field and Wall Elevens, and found 
scope for his love of hunting by taking over the mastership 
of the Beagles. Going up to University College, Oxford, he na- 
turally devoted himself to rowing, and in 1866-7 was in the crew 
of Oxford-Etonians which won the Grand Challenge at Henley, 
the former year by the narrow margin of three feet. It was this 
eight almost in its entirety which went over to Paris for the 
Regatta of 1867 and won the Cup open to the world, an event 
which led to a most important change in rowing. A crew of Cana- 
dian lumbermen went to the post with no coxswain for the Four- 
oared Race, and got on so well without that since that time 
coxwains have become obsolete in four-oared boats. 

But the horse always occupied the first place in Mr. Newton’s 
affections. Lord Lansdowne was Master of the Oxford Drag, 
Mr. Newton whipped in to him, and when the post became vacant 
was invited to fill it, which was of course entirely to his fancy. 
Lord Rosebery was a contemporary, and likewise keen about 
horses, though he did not ride much, and Mr. Newton looked 
after his stable, which then contained, amongst other animals, 
Scandal, The Fawn, and Tipperary Boy, on all of whom his 
‘manager’? won races, the Christ Church Grind with The Fawn, 
and a steeplechase at Moreton-in-the-Marsh—an event specially 
added to the card in order to provide a contest for Oxford horses— 
with Tipperary Boy. The bearer of a name which afterwards 
became well known to readers of sporting literature, the late 
Mr. W. C. A. Blew, was then up at Oxford; on a mare of his, 
Elspeth, Mr. Newton won the Undergraduates’ Plate in 1869, 
- and winning could not have been a very easy business about this 
period, as will be gathered from the circumstance that frequent 
competitors included such promising sportsmen as Mr. C. A. 
Egerton, Master of the Christ Church Harriers, and lately of 
the East Sussex, one of the most energetic and useful members 
of the National Hunt Committee; Colonel Rolleston, Master 
of the South Notts and Rufford; Lords Galway and Harring- 
ton, M.F.H.’s of distinction; Lord Jersey; Messrs. J. B. Cookson, 
Albert Brassey, and J. B. Hankey, M.F.H.’s; and Mr. P. ‘‘ Merton” 
(Mr. W. H. P. Jenkins), another leading authority of the National 
Hunt. One of the horses that successfully carried the crimson, 
white stripes, black cap, which were Mr. Newton's original colours, 
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was Tom Bowling, bought for 100 guineas from Mr. Arthur 
Yates—it would be interesting to know how many horses he has 
bought and sold during his career ?—but these Oxford races were 
small affairs and need not be talked about in detail. 

After leaving the University in 1871 Mr. Newton hunted from 
Aylesbury, and passed much time in Scotland, chiefly in the Isle of 
Lewis; but he wore silk whenever a chance presented itself, and 
luckily two of his friends, Colonel Fred Morgan and Mr. Morris 
Owen, were often in need of a jockey. For the former he won the 
Worcester Grand Annual, the Cardiff Open Handicap, and the 


DRUIDICAL STONES AT CALLANISH, STORNOWAY, NEAR THE GRIMERSTA LODGE, 
MR. NEWTON’S RESIDENCE, 


Ludlow Open Handicap, all on Ironclad, and on Mr. Morris Owen’s 
Heather Bell he secured six consecutive races, a daughter of this 
mare, Affable Jane by name, winning the Ladies Purse at Melton 
for him a few years later. 

Aylesbury was one of Mr. Newton’s favourite meetings ; indeed, 
it should have been said that here he won his first public race on 
Scandal, who, after giving a good deal of trouble and losing ground 
by running wide, was straightened just in time to get up and score 
by aneck. Mr. J. M. Richardson, whose name is associated with 
Disturbance and Reugny, Mr. “ Rolly,’ Mr. ‘‘ Merton,” Mr. E. P. 
Wilson, and other lights of the period were riding here. Looking 
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through old Calendars I find Mr. Newton’s name frequently occur- 
ring, and in one place—Bangor, 1873—he was busy at a meeting 
where a pony steeplechase was won by Maid of Trent, ridden by 
Fred Archer—a small lad, of course. Ten ponies started, and the 
paper says: ‘‘ Maid of Trent won easily: others nowhere.” This, I 
believe, was the first race the famous jockey ever won. 

There were some good animals put to jumping at this period. 
Ina Hunters’ Steeplechase at Cambridge in 1874, which Mr. Newton 
won on Mr. Morris Owen’s Officer, beating Mr. Arthur Yates on 
Sybarite, a 7 to 4 on favourite, the third horse, a neck behind, was 
Perry Down, who had been third in the Two Thousand. At Ayles- 
bury one day Mr. Newton went near to sweeping the board. The 
Farmers’ Race, three miles and a half, came first. Mr. Newton on 
Golden Fleece (the property of Mr. G. A. Lepper, the starter), who 
beat an even-money favourite by ten lengths, secured this. The 
University Race, three miles, was next, and this he won on Mr. 
Morris Owen's Heather Bell—Mr. C. A. Egerton second, after look- 
ing all over a winner till the last fence. In the following race, the 
Aylesbury Hunters’ Stakes, three miles and a half, Mr. Newton rode 
his own mare Madame Celeste, a daughter of Ben Webster and 
Excitement; and the name will appeal to students of the stage, for 
Benjamin Webster was manager of the Adelphi, where Madame 
Celeste’s fine performances invariably created ‘‘ excitement.” She 
won in a canter by twenty lengths. This was three miles and a half 
again. In a Hunters’ Steeplechase he rode Golden Fleece, described 
as his own property, so I presume he had bought him before the 
entry was made; but here he could only get second—another three 
miles and a half. In the Prebendal Plate he did not ride, but he did 
in the last race, and won—a second victory for Heather Bell. In all, 
that day he covered just seventeen miles in his five races, in 
addition to journeys to the post, which I suppose would bring the 
total up to close on, if not quite, twenty. Four wins and a second 
in five races is hard to beat ! 

In 1875 Sandown was started. The Grand National Hunt, 
as the body was then called, though it has since dropped the 
‘*Grand,” had their ‘chase here, nineteen animals going to the 
post, Mr. Newton being up on Mr. G. Clements’s Bonny Maid, a 
four-year-old who should have carried 10 st. 10 lb., but put up 
5 lb. extra, which naturally meant a very small saddle. Mr. Ford- 
ham’s Pilgrim was favourite, ridden by Mr. Crawshaw, and Bush- 
ranger, the famous Mr. ‘‘ Thomas” having the mount, was next in 
demand. Many familiar namesare in the list. Mr. Arthur Coventry 
rode for Mr. Vyner—Fred Aislabie the animal was called. Lord 
Marcus Beresford did duty on Lord Calthorpe’s Marquis of Ely; 
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Mr. Hugh Owen rode Salute; Mr. J. D. Lloyd Dr. E. M. Grace’s 
Timbuctoo; Mr. Brockton, about whom I was writing the other 
day in the sketch of Lord Harrington, rode King; Mr. Ernest 
Willoughby, the present starter, Lolworth; but the race fell to 
Mr. T. Smyth’s Gazelle, who easily beat Pilgrim, Captain ‘‘ Doggy ” 
Smith close up on Mr. Behrens’s Walloon. Next day in the Grand 
International Steeplechase, a stake of thirty sovereigns with £1,200 
added, Mr. Newton rode St. Aubyn for his friend Mr. C. A. Eger- 
ton, with whom I was chatting about the race only a few days 


WEST GRINSTEAD PARK, SUSSEX, OCCUPIED BY MR. NEWTON, 1874-5 


ago. As was natural, considering the value of the prize, many of 
the best horses of the day went to the post. Baron Finot sent 
over La Veine to represent France, the mare coming with such a 
good character that she started an equal favourite with Mr. Baltazzi’s 
Jackal, J. Page and Robert I’Anson being the jockeys. Not- 
withstanding 14 lb. extra a mare called Phryne was almost as 
good a favourite, Mr. J. Goodwin riding; and Miss Hungerford, 
with the since distinguished personage who then called himself 
Mr. “Rolly” in the saddle, was also fancied. The distance was 
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four miles, and the account of the race states that at the beginning 
of the last round St. Aubyn got his head in front, with Goldfinder 
(Mr. E. P. Wilson) and Spray (Mr. St. James) following him side 
by side—Lord Marcus Beresford’s Chimney-sweep also prominent, 
but ‘‘at the top turn St. Aubyn disposed of a fair outside chance by 
bolting towards the carriage entrance.”” The course was different in 
those days from what it is at present, and we read that “‘ Phryne got 
hung up at the post-and-rails in the middle of the park.” La Veine 
seems to have destroyed her chance by jumping short at the brook, 
but she was second to Goldfinder, Mr. Garrett Moore on Revenge 
filling the other place. In spite of the big field and the apparently 
stiff course the only approach to an accident was a cut which Page 
received on his left knee at the brook the first time round, through a 
slight collision with Peter Simple. (It need perhaps scarcely be 
said that this was not the winner of the National whose date was a 
quarter of a century earlier.) 

About this time Mr. Newton’s horses, together with those of 
some of his friends, were trained by Bob Sly and Joe Rudd at 
Richard’s Castle, where a number of animals who made names 
for themselves in different capacities were also prepared at various 
times. One of these was The Colonel, trained by Roberts and 
owned by Mr. Weyman—twice, in 1869 and 1870, winner of the 
National—one of the various horses whose admirers proclaim them 
to be the ‘‘ best ever known,” always a perfectly safe assertion, as it 
is impossible to prove or disprove it, and those who care to argue 
that The Colonel was or was not a better horse than Manifesto can 
do so indefinitely, Well-known mares who came from Richard’s 
Castle were Clemence, who went to the Eaton stud, and became 
the dam of Sandiway and others; Slice, by Brownbread, the dam of 
Bread-knife ; and a mare that I knew well, Queen of the Roses, dam 
of the Duke of Beaufort’s good Oaks winner Réve d’Or. I remem- 
ber her owner deciding on her name one day during a railway 
journey. Here, too, Columbine was trained, it being supposed that 
she was, not of course ‘‘a good thing,”’ but an exceedingly probable 
winner of the Liverpool, and for four and a quarter miles of the 
journey it looked as if the hopes of the stable were to be justified, 
but she most unfortunately broke down at the very last fence and 
hobbled home on three legs, third. 

Mr. Newton had had little to do with flat-racing and had not 
owned any horses, though he océasionally rode, his first essay being 
at Warwick on a very awkward animal, the trainer warning him 
that in all probability he would be kicked off on the way to the post, 
and if not almost certainly when he got there—encouraging to a 
beginner! Others seem to have been awkward too, for in one break- 
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away nine of the field set off in the wrong direction ; but McGeorge, 
who officiated in those days, looked after the amateur, and he got 
away all right though he did not win. Mr. Newton entertains a 
very high opinion of McGeorge’s marvellous quickness, therein 
agreeing with most other people who made opportunities to observe, 
for of course few men go to the start of a race and know what is 
happening. McGeorge, it is said, seemed to take in at a glance 
those who were eager to get off and those that did not appear to be 
particularly ‘‘ anxious.” 


Starting was rather a curious business in years gone by. Ata 


PARHAM PARK, MR. NEWTON’S HOME, 1876-86 


certain Welsh meeting the functionary could not dispatch his field, 
and at the request of the stewards Mr. Newton went to see if he 
could help. He ran down, spoke a few warning words to the 
jockeys, and got them into order. Standing behind the starter, he 
lifted the official’s arm with a flag in his hand, both dropped, the 
starter nearly going over also, but the field got off on level terms. 
At Beverley in the early seventies there was another interminable 
delay at the post for a five-furlong race. The jockeys broke away 
in all directions. The starter’s vocabulary, florid and extensive as 
it was, proved of no avail, and at last, when his field were widely 
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scattered about, he threw his flag on the ground and informed the 
jockeys that they might ‘‘all d——d well start themselves.” 

At the second Sandown Meeting a Cup was given by the Princess 
of Wales for three-year-olds and upwards, five furlongs, gentlemen 
riders, Mr. Newton being up on Mr. Foy’s Quantock. Nine went 
to the post, and here again we find familiar names which recall 
memories. The favourites were The Ghost, Mr. “ Rolly,” and 
Slumber, Mr. Crawshaw. Mr. Arthur Coventry rode Little Boy 
Blue for Mr. Arthur Yates, Mr. William Bevill Peacock for 
Mr. Gerard Sturt, afterwards Lord Alington. Lord Aylesford was 
up on his own horse Chandos, then a five-year-old, carrying 
14 st. 7lb. ; Lord Maidstone was on King George, Mr. ‘“‘ Thomas ”’ on 
Phosphorus, and Mr. Wombwell on Marvel. Study of starts appears 
to have taught Mr. Newton a great deal, for the report says that 
**Quantock was quickest on his legs and made play,” but in the last 
fifty yards Mr. “‘ Rolly” brought up The Ghost, and his long stride 
telling, he just had the best of it, Mr. Newton, however, beating 
Slumber. This was a selling race, winner to be sold for £1,000, 
7 lb. allowed if entered to be sold for £500, and Chandos’s weight 
arose from the fact that he carried 7lb. extra to evade the selling 
condition. The five-furlong course now in use had not then been 
made, and the horses came round the bend. 

In 1892 Mr. Newton bought the two-year-old Dumbarton, in- 
tending to send it to Mr. Jenkins to be trained at Upton, hoping to 
win a race or two if possible, and then let’ it do duty as a hunter. 
Mr. Jenkins, however, had determined to give up training, and 
Mr. Newton requested Blackwell to take charge of the colt, who 
showed a capacity to gallop, and after being introduced to racing 
at the Newmarket July the son of Barcaldine and Springheels 
won a couple of stakes at the Warwick Meeting. This was an 
encouraging start, and next year the colt did still better, winning 
four races, including the Nottinghamshire Handicap, £925, and 
the Derby Cup, £1,660, in which last he beat a hot favourite in 
Harfleur, with Raeburn, Ravensbury, Worcester, Greyleg, Llan- 
thony, Speed, and other useful animals behind. This was, of 
course, an incentive to go on, and looking about for something 
else he took a fancy to Clipstone, a son of Friar’s Balsam and 
Sweet Bay. The purchase proved a judicious one, for the horse 
won the Nottinghamshire Handicap, a £1,000 race at Hurst Park, 
and other events, inducing Mr. Newton to secure an own brother, 
Friar’s Wash, as a foal, and he also turned: out successfully in a 
modest way, winning several stakes, including the Hyde Park Plate 
at Epsom. Ata sale of some of the late Duke of Westminster’s 
horses, Mr. Newton bid for Ameer, a three-year-old son of Orme and 
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Quetta, who had won the Tudor Plate at Sandown in the yellow 
jacket, and this again was a good purchase, for though as a four- 
year-old he was only once successful—being second, however, for 
the Northumberland Plate and third for another £1,000 plate—as a 
five-year-old he won three good races worth £1,000 each, fifteen 
other events being credited this year to the owner, whose string for 
some years past has consisted of about a dozen. 

Mr. Newton had not by any means abandoned his liking for 
cross-country sport, and in 1go1 he owned Drumcree in conjunction 
with his friend Mr. Owen Williams. Great hopes were entertained 


WYTHAM ABBEY, OXFORD, 1887 


that this then seven-year-old would win the Grand National, which 
he did two years later, when, however, he had been sold to 
Mr. J. S. Morrison, whose colours he carried at Liverpool. 
Blackwell had done remarkably for his master, who has been 
constant to him except when, the trainer having accepted an offer 
to take charge of the late Baron Hirsch’s horses, Mr. Newton’s 
animals went to Myrtle Grove, now in the occupation of his friend 
Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies, then presided over by the late William 
Goater. Near these downs many good animals have been bred and 
trained ; on the south side Nutbourne, Woodlands, Hawfinch, Sarratt, 
Purple Emperor; on the north side Petrarch, Rotherhill, Fraulein, 
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Lemnos, Proto-Martyr, &c. Many of the farmers in these parts are 
keen sportsmen in their modest way, and it is very amusing to hear 
their ideas of what is goingon. ‘‘ No, I do not often go racing, not 
often,” one of them said. ‘‘I went to the Hayling Island Meeting 
once, as I lived close by; ‘ Tibthorpe’s Retreat,’ we called it, and a 
funny place it was! In one race I remember there were some five or 
six runners, and Tibthorpe, he overpowered his jockey, Jem Some- 
thing-or-other, and went into the bushes soon after the start. It was 
just before the weights for the Stewards’ Cup came out—you under- 
stand!” (Tibthorpe, it may be remarked, had 5st. 10 lb. to carry, 
and won comfortably.) ‘‘ There was a lot of fun! It was the only 
place I ever see a lieutenant of the county and a magistrate playing 
roulette with a policeman looking on.” Probably that is not a 
spectacle to be witnessed every day, though I remember some very 
distinguished persons sprinting away from a plantation at Stock- 
bridge, when a little fight which had been got up was in active 
progress, and some constables arrived inopportunely. 

Amongst other horses that have successfully carried Mr. New- 
ton’s colours, Lord Earnest, a son of Enthusiast and Lady Kendal, 
must not be forgotten. He was bought after running second for a 
two-year-old race in Ireland ; as a three-year-old he won a couple of 
stakes and was placed in four others; the following season won four 
times, and was four times second, Maher being beaten on three of 
these occasions. For some years Mr. Newton has paid a share of 
Maher's retainer, though during one season it so happened that the 
jockey was never once required to ride for him! Evasit, picked 
up for 120 guineas, well paid his way, winning five times as a three- 
year-old, and twice in three attempts next season—J. Rieff getting 
him home in the Great Metropolitan at Epsom by a neck from 
King’s Messenger, who was a remarkable instance of ‘‘ horses for 
courses,” as he won the race in 188g, again in 1890, and lost it only 
by this narrow margin at the third attempt. 

Queen Camilla, a chestnut daughter of Donovan and Wheat- 
field, began well by winning the Fitzwilliam Stakes, first time out, 
with Bridge of Canny, amongst others, behind her. She got third 
for the Wilbraham Plate, Sweet Mary, who it need hardly be said 
was a remarkably smart filly, taking the race, and at Epsom she 
gave Achilles 7 lb. and was cnly beaten a head. Subsequently, how- 
ever, she was twice knocked over at the gate and resolutely declined 
to race any more on the flat. Mr. Newton sent her to his old friend 
Mr. Saunders-Davies to be schooled for hurdles, and in her first 
attempt at Nottingham—a favourite meeting with her owner—she 
won from the useful Peter Jackson and a dozen others. Looking at 
the book it might be thought that Roquelaure was a good animal, 
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for this half-brother to Rock Sand ran twice and appears in the 
Calendar with three brackets to his name as a three-year-old, he 
not having run asatwo. Investigation rather dispels the illusion, 
for twice the coit walked over, and the other time, when he beat 
Spate at Doncaster, the latter was trying to give him 12lb. There 
was an idea, nevertheless, that Roquelaure might turn out a good 
horse, but this is not to be. 

Probably the best Mr. Newton has ever owned is Slavetrader, 
a son of St. Serf and Shady. He only ran onceas a two-year-old, 
but next season with a shade of odds on him carried off the Hastings 


OAKHAM CASTLE 


It is the custom for every Peer who passes through the town to deposit a horseshoe in the 
Castle, Queen Elizabeth having set the fashion. 


Plate from Paddington, Demure, Wuffy, and others. He gave 
Succour 4 1b. and a beating at Sandown, and I thought he was very 
unlucky to be beaten by Sancy—who was, moreover, giving 7 lb.— 
in the Zetland Plate at the Newmarket July. He changed his legs 
descending the hill, but it struck me that Maher might have come 
away had he not believed that he had the race safe and had no need 
to trouble. Sancy, however, was just a bit better than was generally 
supposed. This, I should add, is exclusively my own opinion, and 
I have not the slightest reason for supposing that Mr. Newton shares 
it. Some hopes were entertained that Slavetrader might win the 
Leger, but he knocked a joint and had to be laid up. The style in 
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which he had won his races seemed to give him a chance, and the 
hopes of Doncaster were based on this, for Mr. Newton seldom has 
any of his horses tried except the two-year-olds. As he does not bet, 
he is not particularly anxious to find out the precise form of his 
animals, and is of opinion that trials are often misleading ; for a good 
jockey not seldom wins ‘“‘ clever” and the gallop conveys a false 
impression. Many horses, moreover, decline to do their best at 
home; whilst others give their running there, but are shifty in public. 
Trying a horse, moreover, is really giving him an extra race. With 


SLAVETRADER 


two-year-olds it is different: a gallop sharpens them up and teaches 
them what racing is—a lesson which it is very necessary that they 
should learn. 

Slavetrader did well this year. He began it by being second 
to The White Knight for the March Stakes, won the Burwell 
Plate, having, however, nothing to beat, and though he did not distin- 
guish himself at Ascot, where Troutbeck gave him 12 lb. and a 
beating, he showed himself a better horse than Plum Tree in the 
Dullingham Plate at Newmarket. He is a genuine animal and 
likely to win races with a strong jockey on his back next season. 
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Extradition was a useful horse and could win when he chose to try, 
which, however, was seldom. Maher appears to have hurt his feel- 
ings, and he went worse for him than for almost any other jockey. 
Mr. Newton had a nice two-year-old last season in Sailor King, a son 
of Volodyovskiand Queen of the Brine. He was introduced toa race- 
course at Newmarket and ran third to Sir Archibald and Mocassin, 
after which he won the Plantation Plate in a field of twenty, and the 
Littlejohn Plate at Nottingham with odds of 5 to 2 on him. 6 to 4 
was also laid on him for the Convivial Produce Stakes at York, 
in which, however, he failed to give weight to Malwood and the 
Minera coit. He was top weight in two Nurseries, in which he was 
beaten, but ought to carry the colours successfully when flat-racing 
begins again. 

Mr. Newton’s son, Noel, inherits his father’s love of the sport 
and is keen about riding. He and Mr. Thursby were the only two 
gentlemen who took part in the Goodwood Corinthian Handicap ; 
but with 13 st. 2lb. to carry, the four-year-old Roquelaure could 
have no chance. ' 

As a shot with gun and rifle, Mr. Newton is above the average, 
and more than one graphic and picturesque little sketch of Scottish 


sport written by him has appeared in the press, the result, of course, 
of observation and experience. 
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THE GENTLE ART ON THE GOLD COAST 
BY W. H. ADAMS 


In a West African colony it may be granted that when a native 
gentleman goes a-fishing he is out for fish, and is not particular 
how he gets it. Not for him are the subtleties of the split cane, 
the silent crawl, and the mathematically tossed fly ; but it is never- 
theless a fine sight to watch a local light in negro politics lurk 
patient behind a bush, and after hurling a billet of wood, tear off 
his trousers and plunge with a whoop into six feet of mud and water, 
to salve what seems a cross between an eel and a pig. 

Along the sea line the fishing is scientifically worked with seine, 
cast net, and line; but though the rivers teem with fish the peoples 
living beyond the tide-run have but little idea of capturing them ; 
and on the upper reaches of the great Volta at the eastern end of 
the Gold Coast Colony, the tribes trouble but little their occupants, 
though the waters present as promising an appearance as angler 
could desire—big rapids running clear over gravel and sand, deep 
and large pools, silent reed-fringed backwaters with bottoms of deep 
mud, so quiet and repellent that the fisherman expects some pre- 
historic monster suddenly to arise therefrom and turn the tables. 

But, as has been said, the inland tribes seem to have but little 
idea of angling, and prefer to buy the dried and tasteless fish sent up 
from the coast, rather than to investigate their own waters; so it 
happens that a European marching through the country, though 
he may find himself in the most tempting-looking places, is quite 
ignorant of, and can obtain but little knowledge concerning, the 
creatures that inhabit them. 

One day in June in the present century, the Major and the 
Medical Officer, with a small command of Hausas, sat on the right 
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bank of the Black Volta, the principal river of the Gold Coast. The 
camp was pitched on a pleasant shady rise near the water, which 
here ran near half a mile wide in a succession of rapids, linking 
together deep big pools, the haunt of the hippo and the crocodile. 
They were on their way up to reinforce a punitive force far inland, 
which having successfully taken a rudely fortified town, was engaged 
in quieting the country. 

The two sat watching a large crocodile who had stationed him- 
self under the lee of a little island, and made periodical rushes into 
the deeper water, just as a trout makes a dash at a swarm of 
minnows. 

** Plenty fish there, Sah,”’ said one of the servants as they saw 
by the ripple that the great brute had taken up his position for 
another raid. ‘‘ Fine food, Sah! Mr. Cheek come! I think praps 
that thing catch him.” 

A voice hailed and a tall scraggy native in European clothes 
came splashing across the shallows, the water reaching nearly to 
his knees. He had evidently been watching the crocodile’s doings, 
for he gave his station as wide a berth as possible. 

‘A little fishing, gentlemen,” said Mr. Cheek, saluting and 
squeezing the water from his trousers, ‘‘ would be salubrious. Many 
fish in the river! Catch enough for everyone to eat!” 

** And how are you going to catch them?” asked the Officer. 
‘* Got any lines or hooks ?”’ 

**No, Sah,” said Mr. Cheek, “ no net either and can’t get one. 
These people know nothing. But I catch ’em all the same. When 
me and Mr. Hill blow up the rocks at Accra we kill plenty every day ; 
and now we get the dyn’mite here, all well! I bloweverything up,” 
continued Mr. Cheek, referring presumably to the fish. ‘If you 
say yes I start to-morrow, Sah.” 

‘* And where the devil is the dynamite ?” said the Officer. ‘‘ Did 
I not give strict orders it was always to be half a day’s march ahead ? 
Isn’t it across the river ?”’ 

Mr. Cheek squirmed as he realised that his disobedience to 
orders had been discovered. He pointed to a big bush close to the 
camp fire. 

“I put it there,” he said, ‘keep it dry so. Plenty fish in this 
river, Sah.” 

‘‘Then take it away this moment. You’ve disobeyed my orders 
and are fined one pound, and if you do this again I’ll turn you and 
your dynamite loose in the bush. Move it half a mile off now, and 
I’ll put a sentry over it.” 

So Mr. Cheek, in very low spirits, was compelled to seek his 
two carriers, whom he bullied and patronised, and to move his 
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dangerous loads, which he handled with about as much care as if 
they were slabs of wood, to a safer place. 

This dynamite was the remains of a consignment that had been 
sent to the colony to blow up some rocks at the capital, under the 
supervision of a sergeant of Engineers. This man had been in- 
valided and the work carried on by his assistant Mr. Cheek, a negro 
wastrel whom he had instructed in the art of boring holes and firing 
charges. Though the work had long been stopped and the explosive 
stored away, when the punitive force had asked that some means of 
destroying the rock fort should be sent up, it had been remembered, 
and Mr. Cheek pushing himself forward had been sent up in charge 
of it with the soldiers. It was old and uncertain, a constant 
source of danger and anxiety. The Major took good care to have it 
half a day’s march ahead, and it was only through Mr. Cheek’s dis- 
obedience, induced by his sporting instinct, that they had caught up 
with it. 

That night as the two men sat smoking they received a visit 
from the King. Mr. Cheek, in spite of his reprimand, had spread 
the marvellous properties of his charge far and wide. The King and 
his councillors came to beg that the water might be allowed to 
burn, that the bottom of the river might be broken up that all might 
see, and lastly that all the fishes in the river might be raised to the 
top and lie an unresisting easy prey for any who might wish to cap- 
ture them; all of which marvels had been promised by Mr. Cheek. 
And when they added the powerful argument of poverty and want 
of food, and the Major saw their eyes shine at the prospect of an 
unlimited banquet, he reluctantly gave way. He sent for Mr. Cheek 
and gave him the required permission, only ordering that none of 
the stuff should be brought to the camp; so Mr. Cheek, in the 
midst of an admiring throng, spent the afternoon in preparation, 
affixing fuses to the cakes with soap, and by sunset had experienced 
three remarkably narrow escapes. 

The news was quickly spread by the carriers and servants when 
going for their evening food, and roused curiosity to such a pitch 
that the natives spent a sleepless night. The excitement grew as 
the tale went round of the coming plenty, till the two main interests 
of primitive man, love of the marvellous and prospect of a distended 
stomach, were fully awakened ; and at noon two thousand people— 
men, women, and children—were collected on the river’s bank, 
sparsely populated though the country-side was. 

The poor old King, attended by his Court and wives, all in their 
best clothes, duly arrived. The monarch was borne in a litter on 
the heads of six men, and was preceded by his great state umbrella. 
His litter was caught in the press and he was twisted and spun round 
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like a leaf in a breeze, only escaping disaster by grasping the woolly 
heads of his carriers. His wives and councillors were also swept 
away, till the Major, seeing their plight, good-naturedly dispatched 
a few Hausas to rescue the royal party. Fastened to the bank lay 
the state barge, a dugout canoe 80 ft. long. The King, scrambling 
in, seated himself on a block of wood, pointing out that places were 
reserved for the two white men; and when they had settled them- 
selves, and as many of the wives and aristocracy as could squeeze 
their way on board had embarked, the six punters—three on each 
side—seized their long poles and shoved off. Though long, the 
canoe was very narrow, and being greatly overloaded the first push 
caused her nearly to overset, the two white men losing their balance 
and falling flat. The punters just saved her with their long poles, 
and she proceeded clumsily upstream, the occupants shouting 
and exchanging loud repartee with their friends on the bank. 

Mr. Cheek stood knee-deep in the rapids half-way, between two 
great pools, so that all might see. Fastened to his waist by a 
creeper, there floated a native bucket filled with dynamite cakes, 
damp-looking detonators, and fuses. Two assistants, quite unaware 
of their danger, stood beside him. On the arrival of the canoe, he 
waved his arms and shouted for silence, announcing that he was 
going to begin. He seized a fuse, stuck it on to a cake with a lump 
of soap, and lighting it splashed to the edge of the lower pool and 
threw it in. Sure enough a thread of smoke arose from the water to 
the accompaniment of a universal groan of astonishment. There 
followed the disturbance of the water, and a great fish rolled up, 
showing a sickly-looking white side as it turned. The explosion 
caused a rap on the canoe’s bottom, and the passengers starting up, 
she almost capsized. The second bomb was abortive, but the next 
two took effect, and the surface became dotted with victims. 
Mr. Cheek danced wildly in the shallows, rushed across the head of 
the pool, hurled his missiles broadcast; and though the dynamite 
was old, his fuses defective, his medium of communication between 
the two but a bit of yellow soap, it was extraordinary how few times 
he missed fire. And it was equally extraordinary the many times he 
escaped destruction, for he dropped his missiles anyhow and any- 
where. He threw his matches into his bucket or into the water, he 
broke a slab of dynamite on the head of an assistant. At the sight 
of the great grey and yellow-bellied fish rolling on the top of the 
water, the crowd broke loose. They plunged headlong in, men, 
women, and children. The royal party dashed overboard, leaving 
only the aged King, who shouted with delight, and the two white 
men, who each grabbed at and missed a floating pole. 

The great pool, whose surface in all probability had never yet 
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been disturbed by mortal being, was transformed into a pande- 
monium of fish and natives who, unaware of their danger, took no 
notice of the deadly little smoke spirals that still came up through 
the water right in their midst. And still Mr. Cheek did not spare 
them a single bomb, but connected his fuses, lit his matches, and 
threw right and left till the very last was expended. 

The canoe, without the guiding poles, had drifted into the deep 
water, to a part somewhat deserted, for the harvest had been 
gathered from that quarter. The three occupants saw what must 
have been the last of the bombs approaching, floated towards them 
by the disturbance of the water, the steady thread of smoke 
showing its fuse to be well alight. It was close alongside before 
they were aware of it. They rocked the canoe and splashed in vain 
with their hands to divert its course. They hurled curses at 
Mr. Cheek, who was pursuing fish oblivious to all else. The smoke 
trickled up, touching the side: the King, delighted at the prospect 
of such a close view of the marvel, leant over with his face close to 
the water, and excitedly drummed with his heels on the bottom of 
the canoe. The officers threw their legs over the further side ready 
for the plunge, when the biggest fish of the day, a monster some- 
thing resembling a barbel in shape and skin, rose gently up and 
turned over. The sight was too much for the King. He leant 
outboard, and the canoe rocking rolled him out on top of his prey, 
His shoulder touched the bomb, and breaking the connexion, the 
fuse gave a tiny fizz and died. The Major wiped his face as he 
and the Doctor hauled the catch, with the King firmly attached 
thereto, into the boat. 

“I saw the whole thing,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ the bit of fuse left 
wasn’t the length of a finger nail. But that was the last! I wonder 
how many are killed! People, I mean!” 

He was right. There were no more smoke wreaths. As the 
King remarked in his own tongue, ‘‘ The water had ceased to burn.” 
But when he went on to regret his dive overbcard which had spoiled 
the last magic, only the innocence of his ingratitude at his escape 
prevented the white men from throwing him in again. As it was 
they assisted him in his struggles with the dying fish. 

The polers swam up shamefaced yet full of the wonder, and 
pushed the boat in to the bank. There was the catch spread out in 
long rows, guarded by the soldiers who had seized the fish as they 
had been brought ashore, and surely the rays of an afternoon sun 
never shone upon a queerer day’s basket. It was the first despoil- 
ment upon a large scale of a West African tropical river. Though 
a great many had disappeared, there were still hundreds, ranging 
from a little fish with a long under-jaw of sharp bone, to the 
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monster still embraced by the King, which took two grown men to 
carry. There were long fish, short fish, flat fish, round fish, fish 
puffed out till they looked almost square, fish with moustaches, fish 
with long growths from their chins, brown, white, yellow, greenish, 
and pinkish fish, fish that seemed sightless, and fish with large 
eyeballs of no proportion to their size; and as they flopped and 
struggled on the dead burnt grass, the white men felt they could 
forgive Mr. Cheek their fright in providing for them such a curious 
spectacle. But before they could examine a hundredth part, the 
sight of so great a plenty was again too much for the onlookers. In 
a gaping crowd they pushed and shoved the Hausas till they were 
separated, and the sight of the King endeavouring to roll his prize 
into his litter proved the last straw. One man made a dash and 
then another, then the mob broke loose, the white men and the 
Hausas were swept away and rolled over, and when they regained 
their feet they saw but the backs of natives fleeing with the spoil, 
shouting in exultation. Even the King had vanished. 

Not one, as the Doctor remarked, was left for them. But, 
on arriving at their tents, they found six lovely silvery fish of a 
couple of pounds each that in spite of his excitement Mr. Cheek 
had preserved for them. 

It was full moon that night, and the land sang to the noise of 
feasting. The sour aroma of greasy cooking pervaded the country- 
side till it smelled like a fried-fish shop. Not before the moon was 
nearly down did the usual peace return and the camp settle to 
sleep. Near daybreak the solitary sentry challenged, and three men 
were led to the infuriated Doctor’s tent. 

Their leader stated through a sleepy interpreter that the King 
was dying and had sent for help. In reply to further questions he 
explained, with much rubbing of the part affected, that the fish had 
proved “ too strong ”’ for the King, and that he was sore both inside 
and out. It was impressed upon him that only the pills handed to 
him were to be swallowed, and on no account the half calabashful 
of Elliman. He placed one pill in his mouth to fix the instructions, 
called his colleagues to witness to the act, rolled it well under his 
tongue for safe custody, and departed. 

At réveillé, when the tents were being struck, the Major walked 
to the dynamite deposit. The loads and the carriers were gone, nor 
was there any sign of Mr. Cheek. ‘‘ Doubtless,” he thought, “ they 
are off on an early start to get their half-day’s march ahead.” The 
repleted village was still asleep as the soldiers crossed the river 
under the sun burning hot, though it was barely six o’clock. They 
halted by a heavy patch of reeds to break their fast when Mr. Cheek 
appeared with his two carriers, but minus their loads. 
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*“T go,” he said briefly, and turned to depart. 

‘What do you mean? Why aren’t you on in front? Here, 
sergeant, catch that man!” shouted the angry Major. ‘ Now, sir, 
do you remember I told you two days ago, when you were fined 
one pound, that if I caught you up again I should clear you out 
altogether ?” 

Mr. Cheek cringed. 

““T shan’t do that, but I shall put you between two soldiers 
who will be ordered to see you are ahead and force you ahead if 
necessary. Also you are fined another pound. Now pick up your 
loads and march. I shall give you four hours’ start. Be off!” 

Mr. Cheek bowed, but did not move. ‘‘If you please, Sah,” he 
began, “‘ there are no loads.” 

“Well, the dynamite then,” said the major, impatiently; 
“clear out at once.” 

“‘There is no dyn’mite, Sah,” said Mr. Cheek, impressively. 
“No, Sah, do not strike me! When I fish yesterday, Sah, I want 
to catch all the fish. I catch all the fish, I use all the dyn’mite, 
I think, first as you permit, to throw one, praps two. When I see 
all the fish come I want to throw again. Then I throw all the 
dyn’mite to catch all the fish. Can’t stop, Sah!” 

“In point of fact,” said the Doctor, sympathetically, for he too 
was an angler, ‘‘ you wanted to fill your basket !”’ 

*“No doubt, Sah,” said Mr. Cheek, rather bewildered. ‘‘ Now, 
Sah, I go back and live with King. I cure the sickness, Sah. I 
show him how catch fish. He make me his fish-man, Sah!” 

“Well, the dynamite is gone, and it’s no use your coming on, 
I suppose,” said the Major, grimly; but I’ll leave you something to 
remember this by! Sergeant, tie him up to a tree and give him 
a couple of dozen hard and proper. So good-bye, Mr. Cheek.” 

“Stay,” said the Doctor, gently detaining his companion, 
while Mr. Cheek in terror turned to flee, ‘‘don’t do that. Just 
think how many times he nearly blew himself up yesterday. That 
stuff was no good for a big job. And he saved us some fish.” 

Mr. Cheek was quick to take advantage of the Major’s 
hesitation. 

“Come, fall in, you two carriers,” he cried, and the sergeant 
loosing him he started off. 

“‘T thank you, Doctor, Sah, and Major too,” he called. “‘S’pose 
you come back this way IJ get you fish,” and as the path turned he 
waved his hand and disappeared. 

‘“Mr. Cheek’s godfathers and godmothers weren’t far wrong 
when they named him,” thought the Doctor as he followed the 
Major. 
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MAKING AN EARLY START 


CARIBOU-HUNTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BY R. LECKIE-EWING 


(Illustrated with the Author’s Photographs) 


OF all big game which can be hunted in British Columbia, possibly 
none is more difficult to locate than the woodland caribou, for these 
animals are so erratic (from the sportsman’s point of view) in their 
wanderings that it is almost impossible for guides or trappers to say 
with certainty just where they may from season to season be found. 
It is true that the various localities where they make their homes 
are so vast that hunters may travel them for weeks on end without 
going over the same ground twice. Few really good heads fall 
to the rifle nowadays, their bands are not decimated as they used to 
be by the Indians, so that their numbers ought to increase. As far 
as my knowledge goes, however, this does not appear to be the case, 
and they are as difficult to come across as they ever were. 
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On the other hand, if a hunting party has the luck to meet 
with them either in bands or singly, it is almost certain that easy 
shots can be obtained, as they are not over-shy, in fact they appear 
to be rather careless and unconcerned at the approach of human 
beings. They have apparently no aversion to the scent of man, 
and will often pass close to camps, feeding around these almost as 
familiarly as a bunch of pack-horses. 

It is many years now since I had my first caribou-hunting. It 
happened in an almost unknown section of the country, as far as 
sportsmen at any rateare concerned. The Duncan-Lardeau is given 
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up to mining, and the wild and precipitous nature of the Selkirks 
in this district, combined with a very wintry climate, makes it a by no 
means ideal resort for the hunter. I spent three summers here, 
being engaged in the fascinating although not always lucrative 
pursuit of silver-lead mining. 

My work took me over many wild and almost unsurmountable 
mountain ranges, and I was able to combine my work with the pur- 
suit of big game, which consisted of bear, goat, and caribou. The 
last-named were fairly numerous, but on account of the precipitous 
nature of the mountain ranges and the heavily timbered country 
where they spent most of their lives it was quite impossible to do 
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any systematic hunting, and those caribou I did run across were found 
more by good luck than by arduous hunting. 

Occasionally, through the fall months, small bands were met 
with travelling along the summits, but the old bulls with their grand 
heads were never amongst these ; in fact, during my three years’ stay 
in the Duncan-Lardeaus I never saw a head of any great dimensions. 
That there were some tremendous bulls I was sure, for I several 
times came across their tracks in the meadows and cedar swamps 
where they apparently spent their lives. 

It was during my second summer here that I had a rather 
exciting time of it. I was camped in a basin of the Selkirks, pro- 
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specting for some silver-lead veins which I was pretty sure existed 
on the ridges of the mountains above me. Late one evening a couple 
of miners, who were working some few miles from my camp, came 
over to tell me that a small band of caribou had just passed their 
camp. They had no rifle, so came for me. Unfortunately, as it 
afterwards happened, I had only my Mauser pistol with me. It was 
dark, so we had some considerable difficulty in making our way back 
to their camp. Luckily they had made a big camp fire, which 
guided us after we reached the summit. We were up next morning 
at daylight ; I was very keen to get a shot, as one animal, I was told, 
carried a fine head. A big meadow lay ina basin not far from the 
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miners’ camp, and it was here we hoped the band would stop to 
feed. 

We reached this meadow shortly after dawn, and almost imme- 
diately I perceived three brown objects moving in the long grass. 
We all felt sure that this must be part of the caribou band, and 
after noticing the direction in which they were feeding we made a 
long detour so as to get ahead of them, and also catch the wind in 
our favour. A stiff hour’s stalking brought us into a favourable 
position, only one small ridge remaining between us and where we 


AN IDEAL CAMP 


had seen the quarry. I went ahead, being the only one who had a 
firearm, anda rather poor one at that, except for close-range shoot- 
ing. I fully expected to see some caribou when I topped the ridge ; 
judge, therefore, of my surprise when, instead of the harmless animals 
I was there to shoot at, I saw not a hundred yards off three grizzly, 
one a huge fellow, the other two apparently his wives. This was 
their rutting season, which even with good rifles made it rather a 
dangerous proceeding to tackle all three in a bunch. 

We ought really to have retired and left them alone, but they 
were so utterly unconscious of our presence, and the big fellow who 
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was broadside on to me presented such a tempting shot, that I could 
not resist it. My companions wisely retired, having no rifles. I 
took careful aim and hit him behind the shoulder, a usually vital 
place. He sprang into the air like a huge rubber ball, then rolled 
over. For a minute I thought he was mine, but he soon got up 
again, when all three commenced to jump and dance about. It was 
impossible to get in another shot, so quick were their movements, so 
I bolted for the nearest and only big tree I could see. Lucky it 
was I did so, for I had scarcely scrambled on to the lowest branches 
when all three came crashing through the brush, and were at the 
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foot of the tree close to my heels. Fortunately grizzly do not climb, 
or they would soon have had me. I think that, to start with, they 
came in my direction only by chance, but when they got my scent 
they followed it. The old male looked a bit sickly, and blood was 
trickling from his side. 

After circling round the tree several times, the big fellow, 
grunting and snapping, slowly trotted off, followed by the other two. 
I shall never cease to regret that I did not stick to my pistol, for if 
I had I could with ease have shot all three. But it was such a near 
thing that even with my hands free to scramble through the brush 
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and over the rocks and up the tree I was just out of danger in 
time. 

I never saw them again, although we returned properly armed 
on the following day, and followed the blood marks as far as 
possible. 

On another occasion I was more fortunate, and again I had no 
other weapon but my Mauser pistol. Trout Lake lies in a basin in 
the Selkirks, and late one fall two of us were trolling here for the big 
silver trout which can be caught on almost all inland waters in the 
country. A thick, damp mist hung over the lake, hiding from our 
view the surrounding mountains and shores of the great Lake. I 
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happened to be sitting in the stern of the boat, holding the trolling 
line, when suddenly the mist ahead of us lifted, and I saw silhou- 
etted against a white background a fine caribou. His neck was 
extended as if he were sniffing something straight in front of him. 
I grasped my companion’s arm and whispered, ‘‘ Caribou ahead! ” 
then reached my pistol and took it out of itscase. Alas! the heavy 
mist had again come down, enveloping everything, the caribou 
included, in its dense folds. 

There was nothing for it but to keep still where we were. Luck, 
however, was with us, for a minute afterwards everything ahead 
was again clear. This time I was ready, and I had an easy shot at 
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the bull, who had not moved. Over he rolled, my companion seized 
the oars, and we were beside the fallen animal almost at once. 
Fortunately I still held the pistol in my hands, and as we reached 
the dying animal I heard a crashing in the bushes by the lake shore, 
and there, apparently quite dazed by what had happened, several 
caribou were moving about. I had three easy shots, and was 
fortunate enough to bring down two more bulls. None of these had 
heads of any dimensions, though they were symmetrical enough. 
Such luck as this, however, is seldom met with; although at about 
the same time every year bands and single animals are known to 
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cross the lake at almost this same place, and several have been shot 
while doing so. 

In the small mining town where I used to, buy my supplies, a 
band of eleven caribou marched right up the main street (some few 
hundred yards in length). It was early one winter’s morning, when 
few miners or storekeepers were around; one of the packers came 
down for me, and I was soon up and following them, but never 
got up to or saw them. To follow a band of caribou that is really 
on the march is a practically hopeless task, for they often go right 
ahead for days at a time, with scarcely a rest to feed or lie down. 
I used to travel around the Arrow Lakes a good deal, and have seen 
some splendid heads taken from the mountains which surround it ; 
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one of the finest I have ever seen was brought into Nakusp by an 
old Indian late one night. 

I went early next morning to his camp with my camera and 
tape; but the old fellow was gone, and the head with him, no one 
knew where. This was far and away the largest head I have ever 
known, and I am quite certain must have been a record. In several 
parts of the East Yale district caribou can be shot, and in the 


A REALLY FINE HEAD 


Kanagan often good hunting is had, although, as I said before, it is 
hard to tell just what particular part of their usual feeding grounds 
they will be found in each season. It was whilst on a hunt in this 
district with Major Malcolm McNeill that most of the accompany- 
ing photographs were taken. Unfortunately on this occasion we 
had no luck at all; fresh tracks were fairly plentiful, but what 
caribou there were were feeding in the heavily timbered and com- 
paratively flat cedar swamp, the most difficult country of all to hunt 
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or locate game in. It is somewhat trying, and even dangerous, for 
an inexperienced hunter to go after game in the low-lying and 
heavily timbered country, for it is a very easy matter to lose oneself. 
Even the best guides and old hands at trapping and hunting are 
sometimes at fault. 

The season for caribou, in fact for all game big and small, opens 
on September 1, and the best months for caribou are October 
and November, although September in many districts is good also. 
Usually by the middle or end of September some light snowfalls 


GOOD PACKING AND A GOOD PACK-HORSE 


have taken place at higher altitudes, and these first snowfalls are of 
the greatest use to the hunter. He can then see just what big game 
is in the district, and tracking becomes a comparatively easy matter. 
To reach the caribou hunting grounds it is desirable (if a large party, 
or one making any prolonged stay, starts out) to pack in, make 
camps, &c., before there is any chance of snow. 

As arule the caribou hunter need not confine himself to this 
one branch of sport, for on the same grounds other big game can 
usually be found—bear, goat, and deer, and perhaps sheep. The 
sportsman ought also to provide himself with a short light rod and 
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fishing tackle, for the country through which one hunts is usually 
well watered, both streams and lakes abounding. The latter are 
exquisitely beautiful, surrounded by balsams and cedars, and reflect- 
ing in their crystal waters the shadows and reflections of mountain, 
sky, and cloud. I wish my camera could portray these gems of 
nature, but without the brilliant colourings far more than half their 
beauties are lost. 

The trout one catches are not large, but rise freely to fly, and 
are game fighters. In many districts, if one is fond of winged- 
game shooting, blue grouse, fool hen, and ptarmigan are plentiful, 
although the shooting of these does not combine very well with the 
pursuit of larger animals. The noise of a shot-gun is rather apt to 
disturb any big game in the neighbourhood. These grouse, how- 
ever, are very welcome for the camp fares, and with a 22 rifle or 
pistol it is no very difficult matter to get a few brace now and again, 
and so give the camp cook a chance of altering his menu. 


THREE MODERATE HEADS 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXXV.—TOMMY PIPPS’S WINNING MOUNT 


BY ‘‘ RAPIER”’ 


Ir, forty-eight hours before the thing happened, anybody had told 
Tommy Pipps that he was going to ride a hurdle race, and win it, 
moreover, against one of the best jockeys of the day and other com- 
petent and indeed skilful riders, he would have entertained the 
poorest opinion of that body’s form as a prophet. Good, cheery 
little soul that he was, Tommy Pipps had never in the least fancied 
himself as a horseman, his performances in that capacity having been 
limited to an occasional sedate jog when he was at his father’s place 
without anything better to do, and to a rare visit to a meet—home 
again when the fun began, for Tommy had no sort of enthusiasm for 
the chase; and as for jumping fences, did not think he should like 
that kind of thing if he tried it—which he had no intention of 
doing. 

But then neither had he any intention of falling in love, a proceed- 
ing which makes a lot of difference. Miss Amelia Brumpley had 
entirely subjugated him; he worshipped the ground on which she 
trod, and there was good deal of it, for she was a large lady, and the 
superficial area of her boot soles was considerable. She must have 
weighed some thirty per cent. more than her admirer, but was arch 
and kittenish withal—he called it ‘‘ charmingly naive and full of 
adorable simplicity.” 

Tommy had taken to racing chiefly for want of other occupa- 
tion, had got into the habit of attending the principal meetings near 
town, and was as ready as the next man to criticise a horse ora 
jockey ; for one speaks so confidently when one is not hampered by 
a little knowledge. 
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The scene was Kemfield with a jump race meeting on, and Tommy 
had escorted the adorable Amelia and her friend Mrs. Naskett. 
They liked racing because they always won, the polite Tommy 
explaining away their losses by some ingenious fiction, so that if 
they did not get some money they never had to pay any; but it 
was more satisfactory, of course, if there were an air of legitimacy 
about the transaction, if they could see the animal they were on 
really come in first; and Tommy, who knew very little about it, 
was accustomed to seek counsel of his friends. Jack Hawbridge was 
one of these, and he conveniently hove in sight as the horses were 
going to the post for the Thames Selling Hurdle Race. 

“T think it’s good for the favourite, Bounding Wave,” Jack 
replied to Tommy’s question. ‘“‘ Beautiful jumper, isn’t he?” he 
exclaimed with admiration as the horse slid easily over the prelimi- 
nary hurdle. ‘I only wish I had some money! I’d buy him if he 
wins, put him in the seller to-morrow, and have a ripping ride! It | 
will take a smartish plater to beat him just now, but I can’t possibly 
afford 

Tommy had invested Amelia’s two sovereigns at evens and 
told her it was 5 to 2, so she watched the red-striped jockey on the 
favourite with enhanced interest, saw him come to the front two 
hurdles from home, and win as he liked. 

“That’s delightful! *’ Amelia exclaimed, “‘and what a pretty 
creature he is, isn’t he? Oh, Mr. Pipps, why don’t you buy him 
if he has to be sold? It seems cruel to take away the poor man’s 
horse just because it’s won, I never can understand why they 
should, but if it must be sold do buy it? I should Jove to see 
you ride a race. You have ridden races, haven’t you?”’ 

“Not for some time,” Tommy answered, and he was strictly 
truthful, the “‘some time’”’ extending back to the period of his 
birth. 

“Well, it’s quite time you began again! You ought not to 
neglect these things, they are so interesting,” Amelia continued. 
‘‘Mr. Hawbridge, can’t you persuade Mr. Pipps to buy this winner ? ” 
and she looked at her slave, pretending to believe that her influence 
was not sufficient. 

‘‘But of course he will,” Hawbridge said. ‘‘ Money doesn’t 
matter to him; and besides, he’ll get this for about half its worth. 
It always had a turn of speed, and you couldn’t find a smoother 
jumper. He swings along over his hurdles as if they weren’t 
there—you wouldn’t know you were jumping them if you didn’t see 
them.” 

This last sentence ensured the immediate destination of Bound- 
ing Wave. Ridden by Mr. Ventry, the famous gentleman jockey 
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two miles over eight hurdles had seemed a childishly simple per- 
formance. Tommy had jumped only a very few very small fences, 
and had found it distinctly unpleasant—a disconcerting shake as the 
animal rose, and a perfectly horrible jar, with some mysterious pro- 
pelling power that seemed to be trying to knock you out of the 
saddle over the animal’s head, on landing. But he detected nothing 
of this in the race just finished. Some of the riders lay back rather 
over their horses’ quarters, others seemed to take no notice of the 
obstacles—took them as they came—and he pictured himself as he 
rode off to weigh in after winning in a canter; likewise he pictured 
Amelia’s—might he call her Milly ? he thought he might after such 
an exploit, and he certainly should!—admiring reception of her 
hero. 

Bounding Wave was being led round when they reached the 
sale ring. What should the auctioneer say for this useful young 
jumper, an improving four-year-old, really too good to be run in a 
selling race? Any advance on 150? Thank you, sir, 155, 160, 
165, 170—200, thank you, sir. 

The 200 was Tommy’s bid. Hawbridge had told him to jump 
to that amount, as it would show he meant business and frighten 
the others off; but they were not frightened, for this was a useful 
beast, and someone bid 210. “Go it!” murmured Hawbridge. 
Tommy went it, and turned to receive an approving smile from 
Amelia which made him cap the late owner’s 230 without any 
prompting. ‘‘250,” said the auctioneer. ‘‘ Any advance on 250? 
Certain to get the money back with a nice profit! Going at 250? 
Yours, sir!’’ and Tommy was the proud possessor. 

“Ts it really yours?” Amelia asked. ‘‘I am so glad! What 
do you do next ?”’ 

Tommy had no idea, but did not propose to say so. One 
thing he had to do was to pay; he recognised the necessity of 
that, and as the auctioneer was evidently anxious for an interview, 
murmured that he had better give him a cheque; so, following on to 
the Clerk of the Course’s office, he wrote the document. 

To his vast relief Hawbridge came on the scene. 

“IT think you’ve got a deuced cheap horse,” he said. ‘‘ Now, 
what are you going to do with him ?”’ 

“Well ” Tommy began. 

“If I were you I should ask Downs to take charge of him.” 
Downs was his former trainer. ‘‘ You can’t have a better man, 
and, of course, you are going to put him in to-morrow? There’s 
the entry form,” he went on, pointing to a sheet of paper on the 
table. ‘‘ That’s it,”’ as Tommy began to fill in particulars, ‘‘ but 
what about colours? Have you got any?” 
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This was a staggerer. Pretty colours would have been, if not 
half, a not inconsiderable portion of the battle, and Amelia might 
have views. 

“Not got any?” Hawbridge continued. ‘‘ Well, put ‘green, 
red hoops ’—Downs’s colours those are—he’s sure to have a jacket 
here to lend you till you settle on some of your own. That’s it, 
‘quartered cap.’ That’s all right! You'll have 10.7, and that’ll 
mean a comfortable saddle for you.” 

Downs expressed the utmost readiness to take the horse— 
possibly this might be a new employer who would go in for the 
game, and where is the trainer of jumpers who doesn’t want horses ? 
Tommy, who had always held owners in extreme reverence, was 
now actually one himself, and he felt at least two inches taller— 
which brought him up to Amelia’s ear—as he joined the ladies in 
the enclosure and heard his charmer’s “ Oh, I do hope you'll win 
to-morrow,” with Mrs. Naskett’s ‘‘ Yes, indeed!”—she always 
agreed with everybody: it saved the trouble of thinking. 

Tommy had never before found the last edition of the Evening 
News so interesting. ‘‘ The winner was sold to Mr. Thomas Pipps 
for 250 guineas,’”’ the principal paragraph in the journal read, and 
next morning there it was in all the papers with ‘‘ Mr. Thomas Pipps’s 
Bounding Wave, four years,” one of nine entries for the Riverside 
Selling Hurdle Race. 

No members’ special for him. He and the ladies, with 
Hawbridge in attendance by particular request, went down by an 
early train, and found Downs also early on the scene. 

** How’s the horse ?”’ was naturally the first question. 

‘*Couldn’t be better, sir,” its trainer said. ‘‘ Didn’t leave an 
oat. I just sent him a gentle five furlongs.” 

“ Will he win?” Hawbridge inquired. ‘‘ There’s nothing to 
beat that I can see, except Top Flat?” 

‘Yes, that was the one J picked as dangerous, and Mr. Ventry 
rides; but our horse is wonderfully well just now, and ought, I make 
out, just about to do it. He’s quite quiet, miss,” he went on, for 
Amelia was calling the horse endearing names, and evidently wanted 
to pat him, an aspiration which she gratified. 

That Downs was anxious to know what sort of a figure his 
new employer was likely to cut on a horse need scarcely be said, 
but this was a subject about which he could not well inquire. He 
had been told that Mr. Pipps had bought the horse in order to 
ride it, and wanted to borrow a jacket, which, however, was not 
instructive. Hawbridge felt that he could be less reticent, not- 
withstanding that he was a comparatively recent acquaintance. 

** Have you ridden much?” he asked, for though the name of 
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Pipps was strange to him in racing returns, the new owner of 
Bounding Wave might have called himself something else. 

“Oh, in the country, you know!” Pipps answered, with a 
gesture of the hand that might have meant anything—only it didn’t. 

“IT see. Point-to-Points, and that sort of thing? I wish 
Ventry wasn’t up on Top Flat to-day. He’s in wonderful form, 
and has an extraordinary average ; besides, he doesn’t often ride for 
the Top Flat people, and that looks as if it was supposed to be good. 
If you are out of practice he’s likely to do you in a finish, I’m 
afraid.” 

Out of practice! Tommy had never been im practice—had 
never worn a silk jacket, and only put on racing boots and breeches 
for the first time the night before, when by great good luck he 
found some ready-made ones to fit him—more or less. 

That all this time he was a prey to considerable nervousness 
and anxiety need scarcely be said. He well remembered the extra- 
ordinarily violent and distressing sensation of jumping fences, small 
as had been his experience, but for some reason or other he had 
persuaded himself that jumping hurdles must be a far simpler 
business, a notion inspired by the aforesaid ease with which the 
operation was accomplished. Hawbridge, too, was a particularly 
stupid fellow off a racecourse ; anything he could do Tommy felt he 
would be able to do much better, and Hawbridge was always eager to 
tide anything. Bounding Wave knew his part of the business, that 
was certain; all his new owner had to do was to sit on his back and 
let him do it. And there was compensation for the anxiety. Tommy 
dressed early, returned to the stand in boots and breeches, an object 
of keen admiration to Amelia. Then, too, it was an intense delight 
to him when friends and acquaintances—acquaintances believe 
they are dear friends on these occasions—came up to him and said: 
“You're riding your own, I see, in the next race! Do you fancy it 
much? I think you ought to win if you can beat Top Flat.” 

Up went the numbers, five runners: 


3. Vent Peg ... ie ui (Gilliam) 
4. Top Fiat ... ... (Mr. Ventry) 
6. Bounding Wave ... (Owner) 
7. Nora ve (Malone) 
g. Lady Jane ... (Harker) 


Tommy had never been into a weighing-room, but he was no fool, 
took note of how the others sat in the scale, with their saddle and 
cloths, and seated himself in his turn. 

It was a proud procession across the paddock—Downs, carrying 
the saddle, Tommy, Amelia, the faithful Mrs. Naskett, and Haw- 
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bridge—to see the horse got ready. Tommy felt that he was 
qualifying for the position of hero. 

‘* You know how much I hope you'll win, dear, don’t you?” 
she said, and the ‘‘dear’’ was worth anything to the enamoured 
youth. 

“What about backing you ?"’ Hawbridge asked, anxious for a 
lead from Downs. 

“I don’t know how you bet, sir,’’ Downs replied, ‘‘ but the 
horse has a great chance on form. Of course, Top Flat’s the 
danger.” 

“Oh, put us fifty on,” Tommy said; “no, make it a hundred— 
there’ll be a tenner for you, Downs. I’m backing it for you—dear,” 
he murmured to Amelia, “and putting a little on for Mrs. Naskett 
if she will let me.”’ 

The moment had arrived! Tommy crooked his knee as if he 
had been through the business constantly for years, and was 
hoisted into the saddle. 

‘“* He gets the course well, sir,” Downs remarked, ‘‘and has a 
nice turn of speed. I should lay up with the leaders and come away 
two hurdles from home.” 

**Good luck—dear,’’ Amelia murmured, giving the horse a sort 
of half proprietary pat on the neck, and Tommy rode out on to the 
course. 

How the brute did take hold! Tommy had never felt anything 
like it in all his mild equestrian experiences. There was a vigour, 
energy, dash about this the like of which he had never imagined. 
The preliminary hurdle was in front of him, an offshoot, apparently, 
from Jack’s immortal beanstalk; at least, it had doubled its height 
since he looked at it from the enclosure; but Lady Jane was in 
advance, she never rose an inch, smashed through it, and Bounding 
Wave flew through the gap she had made, having no occasion to 
rise. All the same, poor Tommy, in no condition for riding, was 
hot and out of breath when he arrived at the post, and mightily 
envied the calmness and quietude with which Mr. Ventry cantered 
up, turned round, and took his place. Nora was fretting and jump- 
ing about, the other three were eminently business-like, Bounding 
Wave yawed and reached at his bit because Tommy was pulling at 
him, and just as he thought they would soon be getting into line, 
the rest being two or three lengths in front of him—they were off! 

Bounding Wave's first stride shot Tommy forward on to his 
neck, and never had he felt so utterly helpless. For all he could do 
he might as well have had the reins round the funnel of a railway 
engine. If he had guessed what it would have been like, not even 
for Amelia would he have ventured on this whirlwind. A rattle in 
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front vaguely struck his ears and sounded awful, the next moment 
the obstacle had apparently flown back to meet him, he was 
launched into the air, sent flying through space, and found himself 
on the ground, clutching fast hold of something which he slowly per- 
ceived to be his reins. Somebody leaned over him and told him 
it was “‘all right,” a fact he would certainly never have suspected ; 
somebody else appeared, two men, with an amiable intention of 
helping him, and before he knew what was happening he was in 
the saddle again, once more flying along on his wild career. More 
hurdles! But there was a gap in them where Lady Jane had 
smashed through, and his horse had not to jump. On they flew; 
he drew a long breath and faintly began to “take notice.” More 
rattle and smash in front, Lady Jane was not rising an inch, 
crashing through every line of ‘‘ sticks,” leaving a clear path behind 
her. ‘Lay up with the leaders,” had been Downs’s instructions. 
How easily said! His arms were nearly out of their sockets, he 
was blowing like a school of grampuses; what was happening a 
couple of hundred yards in front he had no idea, but he had reached 
the stands, was borne past them, doubtless past the judge too, and 
then his horse, slackening speed, turned round and cantered into 
the paddock of its own accord. Since the first jump he had at 
least ‘‘ remained.” 

He became conscious of Amelia and her friend as, after sitting 
a few moments in his saddle to get a little breath, he slid to the 
ground, just making out that Downs had hold of the horse’s head. 

‘I hope youare not hurt!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ It was brave of you 
to get on again after he had made that dreadful mistake! ” 

This was consoling, at any rate, for it would never have occurred 
to him that there had been any mistake but his own. He was 
about to ask what had won, when a cry of ‘‘ Objection! *’ was heard 
at the weighing-room door. 

** Nora came in first, sir, but she’s sure to be disqualified. I 
never saw a more disgraceful piece of foul riding. Her jockey 
deliberately went for Mr. Ventry. He’s sure to get the race,” Downs 
explained. 

Tommy staggered to the weighing-room, caring little what had 
won—he had not, and now that he knew what race-riding was to 
the unaccustomed aspirant, was fully aware that he never should 
win—or so he supposed. 

“You'd better get into the scales, sir,” someone at the table 
said, and Tommy did so, making his way to the dressing-room. 
Hawbridge followed him in. 

“IT didn’t quite see what happened to jou at that hurdle. 
Something cannoned you, I suppose? Funny, isn’t it?” he said. 
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What's funny Tommy inquired. 

“‘\Why, the stewards have disqualified Nora—they were bound 
to do so—and now there’s an objection to the second. His late 
owner's in the Irish forfeit list, someone has just found out, and 
they say that there’s something wrong about the entry of the third, 
Vent Peg, partnership not registered. I believe you'll be placed 
second!” 

As Hawbridge spoke a very bandy-legged little man of dis- 
tinctly horsey aspect appeared at the door. 

‘* Beg pardon, sir, you’re Mr. Pipps?” he said. ‘‘ Well, sir, 
they say outside that Lady Jane will get the race, but I can tell you 
something about her that you'll like to know. She’s a little mare 
that used to be called Cruiskeen, and she’s run at all sorts of flapping 
meetings; this man Harker who was riding her has been taking her 
round.” 

Are you sure? Hawbridge inquired; Tommy did not know 
enough about the rules to grasp the significance of the situation. 

‘TI can prove it, sir, easy ; there’s another man here that know’s 
her well, and Harker too, but he knows he’s found out and he’s 
slipped away.” 

‘“‘ My dear fellow, if this is true you’ve actually won after all!”’ 
Hawbridge exclaimed, with a laugh. ‘‘ You'll have to object to 
Lady Jane. Come on!” 

Tommy came on, that is to say returned to the weighing-room 
and objected to Lady Jane on the grounds given. Proof was 
speedily forthcoming, the race was awarded to Bounding Wave, 
which Amelia and Mrs. Naskett accepted as only fair, being con- 
vinced that Tommy would have won had he not been “ knocked 
over”’ at the first hurdle. He has an average never surpassed by 
any jockey, amateur or professional, no less than 100 per cent., 
and nothing is more improbable than that he will ever lose it. 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE KHEDIVE AT HELOUAN 


MONTAZAH, | 
THE COUNTRY SEAT OF THE KHEDIVE 


BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S., M.N.G.S.A., ETC. 
Written by special permission of H.H. Abbas II. Hilmi, Khedive of Egypt. 


RIDE a dozen miles or so due east from Alexandria, across the 
palm-sprinkled sand-dunes of the Egyptian littoral, and your way 
will eventually be barred by formidable iron palings and a notice- 
board, its Arabic warning headed by a thrice-repeated crescent and 
star. This is the emblem of royalty in Egypt, and whether it be 
displayed at the mast-head of a yacht in the harbour of Port Said, 
or above a pink-and-white palace in the suburbs of Cairo, or at 
the entrance to a cotton plantation in the Delta, it signifies that 
that particular yacht or palace or plantation, as the case may be, 
is the personal property of His Highness Abbas II Hilmi, Khedive 
of Egypt. 

The ruler of a land which looks to agriculture for its ultimate 
redemption, Abbas Hilmi is himself its foremost agriculturist. He 
knows more about scientific farming, with its multitudinous ques- 
tions of irrigation and fertilisation, than, perhaps, any man in 
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Africa. He is likewise an acknowledged authority on stock-raising, 
and on his twenty thousand odd feddans he breeds successfully 
almost every useful type of animal in Egypt, from the riding 
camel to the water buffalo. He is as good in practice as in theory, 
and the grey-haired Scotsman who has supervised the Khedivial 
estates for fifteen years and more will tell you that no yeoman in 
all the dale country is a more practical farmer than the man in 
the red tarboosh who may be seen almost any morning driving 
over some one of his vast estates behind a pair of Cretan ponies and 
personally supervising the labours of his fellaheen. 

Agriculture is Abbas Hilmi’s only hobby and sole amusement. 


THE ENTRANCE, PALACE OF KOUBBEH 


Where other rulers spend their spare hours in yachting, or shooting, 
or racing, the Khedive knows no keener pleasure than to throw off 
the cares of State, and, as a simple country gentleman, to pass his 
leisure moments in the active direction of his estates. Although the 
Khedivial colours are no longer seen on the Egyptian Turf—for he 
gave up racing several years ago—Abbas Hilmi is both a lover and 
a judge of horseflesh, his extensive breeding establishment at 
Koubbeh having done much to improve the quality of all classes 
of horses in Egypt. His stables contain the best stock that judg- 
ment can select and money can buy, and on his annual visits to 
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Europe he seldom misses an opportunity of visiting the great horse- 
markets of Hungary, Austria, and France, and selecting the pick of 
their young animals for his havas. Though the Khedive has but 
scant love for riding, and seldom appears in the saddle except on 
occasions of military ceremonial, he is an exceptionally accomplished 
whip, only last spring, while returning from an excursion into the 
Libyan Desert, performing the remarkable accomplishment of 
driving a heavy wagonette, carrying eight passengers, 110 kilometres 
in nine hours. This journey, it should be remembered, was not 
made over macadamised roads, but across the trackless and uneven 
desert. 

Although the Khedive has disposed of a considerable portion 
of his real estate holdings during the past few years—and, I might 
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mention, on peculiarly advantageous terms, for the value of Egyptian 
agricultural land has advanced by leaps and bounds during the last 
decade—he still owns several large estates in Lower Egypt. The 
business-like administration and the up-to-date methods by which 
these properties have been managed have formed striking object- 
lessons for the Egyptian farmer, proving conclusively that farming 
lands in the valley of the Nile, if properly worked, can be made a 
highly satisfactory source of revenue. Indeed, had Abbas Hilmi 
never been born to a throne he would still have made a name for 
himself in the world of finance, for he possesses all the instincts of a 
great land speculator. 

The largest of the Khedivial estates is that of Etfineh, a tract 
of 9,000 feddans situated on the Rosetta arm of the Nile. In the 
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north-east corner of the Libyan Desert, in the vicinity of Lake 
Mareotis, he holds some 4,000 feddans of reclaimed desert land, 
which, only a few years since a waste of burning sands, is now 
covered with thriving vineyards and grain fields. At Koubbeh, in 
the environs of Cairo, where is located the Khedivial haras, there 
are 1,700 feddans, and the Ismailiyeh estate, also in the vicinity of 
the capital, comprises 2,500 more. The most beautifully situated 
of all the royal properties is that of Montazah, a breezy sea-side 
tract of 3,500 feddans, lying midway between Alexandria and the 
Bay of Abukir—the scene of the famous naval conflict of August 1, 
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1798, in which the French fleet was signally defeated by a British 
squadron under Nelson. 

Montazah is the favourite seat of the Khedive, and it is there 
that he usually spends the spring and autumn months and such part 
of the summer as is not passed in Europe or at his palace on the 
Bosphorus. It is to the seclusion of Montazah that he retires 
when he wishes complete freedom from the cares and worries of 
government, his life there being one of the utmost simplicity. 

The selamlik, or residence of the male members of the Khedivial 
household, is a small castellated building of the continental shooting- 
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lodge type. Approached through massive stone gates where stolid 
Sudanese sentries are always on guard, it stands on the brow 
of a low hill, overlooking on one side the far-stretching sands of the 
littoral and the blue Mediterranean, and on the other the fertile 
fields of the royal demesne. It is indeed a fair scene upon which 
the ruler of Egypt looks, for the Mediterranean is dotted with the 
white sails of home-bound fishing boats; the fans of a row of ancient 
Dutch windmills turn lazily above the forts which Napoleon built, 
and in the distance the white walls and gilded minarets of Alexandria 
gleam like a fairy city under the rays of the setting sun. 

The haremlik, the residence of the-ladies of the royal family, is 
a building of a more pretentious order, half hidden, however, by the 
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grove which surrounds it, into the mysteries of which it is needless 
to say no European man ever penetrates. Throughout the estate 
are macadam roads as smooth and hard as asphalt, stretches of 
velvet turf—rarest of things in Egypt—rows of stately poplars and 
hedges brilliant with pink and white and scarlet oleanders. The 
harbour at Montazah could accommodate, if necessary, the splendid 
Khedivial yacht Mahroussa, a turbine vessel of 7,000 tons; the 
slender minaret of the royal mosque, where, on occasion, his 
Highness says the Friday midday prayers, rises from a bower of 
shrubbery; while beyond are the quaint stucco buildings of a 
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model apiary. The private railway station at the entrance to 
the estate is a gem of its kind, and a miniature locomotive and 
saloon carriage are always in waiting to take the sovereign to his 
great palace of Ras-el-Tin in Alexandria, to his farms at Etfineh, or 
over his private railway to his desert estates near Mariout. 

A unique style of architecture has been adopted in the con- 
struction of the various stables at Montazah, giant palm-logs with 
their bark still on being used for the side walls, producing a quaint 
effect which reminds one of the log houses so familiar to the traveller 
in the American West. At the right of the entrance a modernly- 


A FAVOURITE OF THE KHEDIVE—A FINE TYPE OF THE 
AENEZEH STRAIN OF ARAB 


equipped stable, so constructed as to be cool even in the height of 
an Egyptian summer, holds the pick of the Khedivial herds. The 
Khedive has shown a very practical interest in the development of 
the native breed of cattle. By crossing the Egyptian animal, which 
is generally undersized, with Brown Swiss or Fribourg stock he has 
succeeded in evolving a type which can scarcely be improved upon 
for hardiness and adaptability to a warm climate. The interest of 
the foreigner is quickly attracted, however, by the remarkable herd 
of Egyptian water-buffalo, one of the most useful as well as one of 
the most typical animals to be found in the Land of the Pharaohs. 
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With their grotesque heads, enormous horns, gaunt hips and blue- 
grey coats they look far more like some denizen of the African jungle 
than like a domesticated beast which has proved itself of incalculable 
value to the peasantry for beef, for the dairy, and for labour. Every 
traveller in the Egyptian campagna is familiar with the ungainly ill- 
kept beasts that plod so patiently in their endless task of turning the 
sakieh, but they have little in common with the beautifully-kept 
animals of the Montazah buffalo herd. 

Although the Montazah stables are insignificant as compared 
with the great breeding farm at Koubbeh, their collection of horses 


A CORNER OF THE STABLES, PALACE OF KOUBBEH 


and ponies is interesting as containing a typical representative of 
every breed in the Levant. There are wonderful little ponies— 
miniature horses in fact—from Crete and Mytilene and Cyprus; 
shaggy mountain ponies from Albania and Thessaly ; delicate-limbed 
Hungarians, sturdy cobs from the German cantons of Switzerland ; 
high-stepping French coach-horses for use in the state equipages ; 
English thoroughbreds—the remnant of the Khedive’s racing stable 
—and, above all else, several beautiful Arabs, the very pick of the 
breed, flea-bitten greys for the most part, with the small head, deli- 
cate limbs, and fiery eye, which mark them as being of the real old 
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Prophet’s breed. And the donkeys must not be forgotten—splendid 
milk-white beasts closely allied to the wild ass of Asia, and with 
gaits as easy as those of a park hack. 

Nor do the varied agricultural interests of the Khedive cease 
with donkeys, for both at Montazah and at Mariout he has entered 
extensively into the breeding of camels. It requires quite as much 
scientific knowledge, it must be remembered, to breed camels with any 
degree of success as it does to breed any other species of live stock, 
and the camel is, moreover, of infinitely more value in Egypt than 
the horse. It should likewise be borne in mind that there is as vast 
a difference between the ordinary working camel which the Egyptian 
fellaheen employ for every form of heavy labour and the graceful, 
fleet-footed hegin or riding camel as there is between a cart-horse 
and a thoroughbred. A great deal of nonsense has been written 
about the marvellous journeys performed by camels in the desert, 
feats of long-distance travelling having been attributed to them 
which it would tax a motor car to do in the time stated. In the 
old days, however, before the completion of the railway, it was no 
unusual thing for a dispatch-bearer, riding a hegin, to leave Alex- 
andria at sunrise and deliver his dispatches in Cairo, 130 miles 
away, before sunset of the same day. Even in these days of motor 
car and express train the men of the Sudanese Camel Corps and of 
the Egyptian Police perform long-distance rides which, to say the 
least, are remarkable. When not pressed, however, the average 
travelling gait of a camel is about two and a half miles per hour. 

During a visit to Mariout I had an opportunity of seeing some 
of these hegin at close range, as I was escorted by a detachment of 
camel police on a visit to some recently-discovered ruins in the 
desert. The better class of animals are of a mouse or fawn colour, 
graceful in build—if such a word can be applied to a camel—and 
possess wonderful qualities of speed and endurance. The lieutenant 
in command of my escort ordered his Sudanese troopers to give an 
exhibition of galloping, and to my considerable astonishment my 
Syrian-bred horse was hard put to it to keep up. The camel corps 
of the Egyptian Police has proved itself invaluable for patrolling the 
scorching desert wastes, and especially that dreary stretch of coast, 
infested by turbulent Bedouins and hashish smugglers, which 
stretches from Alexandria straight away to the Tripolitan frontier. 

Although the Khedive has no fancy for shooting, he could, did 
he so desire, get some of the finest sport in the world without cross- 
ing the boundaries of his own estates. That corner of the Libyan 
desert comprised within his Mariout property is a noted haunt of 
the gazelle, than which, in the long list of animals pursued for sport, 
there is none which requires more cunning to kill or capture, 
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Swifter than the antelope, the gazelle can be approached only 
by stalking, which, on the treeless Libyan Desert, with not so much 
as a blade of grass fora screen, and with the pitiless African sun 
beating down from a cloudless sky, is not an unmixed pleasure. 
Those Europeans whose love of sport leads them into the desert in 
pursuit of the gazelle invariably follow the custom of the Bedouins 
in hunting the wary animals. This consists of stalking the game 
with a camel for a screen. The gazelle, being accustomed to the 
sight of wandering camels, will generally permit them to approach 
and even to feed in their very midst, and the sportsman, providing 


BEDOUIN SHEIKS ON DESERT-BRED HORSES—THE KHEDIVE’S 
MARIOUT ESTATES 


he is careful to keep the camel always between himself and his game, 
is frequently enabled to get within easy range of a grazing herd. 
This method, however, entails many weary miles of tramping, com- 
bined with the utmost caution and patience, and the man who 
finally brings down his gazelle under such circumstances is well 
entitled to point with pride to the trophy in after days. The 
Bedouins have various other methods of hunting the gazelle, some- 
times pursuing them with hawks or falcons, and more rarely coursing 
them with greyhounds. 

Although, as I have already remarked, His Highness the Khedive 
has but little taste for shooting, he could, should he so desire, find 
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as ideal bird-shooting as the world has to offer almost at his very 
door. Indeed, with the possible exception of certain portions of 
Anatolia, and perhaps along the Albanian coast near Corfu, I know 
of no place where better quail-shooting is to be had than in Lower 
Egypt and the Delta of the Nile. To show that I am not unjusti- 
fied in my claim, I might mention that in April of last year a party 
of four guns from Alexandria, in less than ten hours of actual 
shooting, bagged no fewer than seven hundred birds. Beside this 
remarkable record my own modest bag (with a companion) of 120 
birds in a single morning pales into insignificance. The Delta 


RIDING CAMELS (‘‘HEGIN”’) ON THE KHEDIVE'S 
MARIOUT ESTATES 


country is peculiarly adapted for quail-shooting, fields of yellow 
barley and of green clover alternating with the regularity of a 
checkerboard. Buta word to the novice who contemplates shooting 
in Egypt—beware of the sun. The fact that a breeze is generally 
stirring in the Delta, and that one seldom experiences a really 
stifling heat, is apt to put the sportsman off his guard. A helmet 
or a broad-brimmed sombrero—preferably the latter—is an absolute 
necessity, as is a felt-covered water-bottle, for drinking-water whose 
purity can be relied upon is difficult to obtain. 
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In this connection I well remember my first shooting experience 
in Egypt, which, indeed, came near to being my last. A party of 
four guns, we were shooting in the vicinity of Damanhour at a time 
when the Denshawai incident was still a subject of conversation, and 
when the native element was known to be in a state of considerable 
unrest. Our party had divided, and towards midday I found myself 
in company with a single companion and some half-dozen beaters 
tramping across a barley-field on the outskirts of a village which was 
notorious for the fanaticism of its inhabitants. Throughout the 
morning our shooting had been greatly hampered by the large num- 


A GOOD TYPE OF A SYRIAN HORSE 


bers of fellaheen at work in the fields, and scores of birds had whirred 
away unmolested because their line of flight took them in a direction 
where to fire would have been risky if not dangerous. 

I was in the middle of a grain-field with apparently not a living 
soul within range, when my beater exclaimed ‘‘ Mark right!” and a 
plump, barley-fed quail rose from under my very feet and went 
whirring away to one side. I let go with one barrel and the bird 
dropped, but with the echo of the shot came a piercing scream, and 
my companion exclaimed, with a note of anxiety in his voice, 
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‘We're in for it now! I’m afraid you’ve shot some one.” Such, 
indeed, proved to be the case. A Bedouin child, some eight or nine 
years old, who had been sitting in the midst of the grain, entirely 
concealed from view, had received three pellets in her face, causing 
wounds which, though painful, were fortunately not dangerous. A 
moment before the neighbourhood had appeared almost deserted, 
but before we appreciated the gravity of our position we found our- 
selves surrounded by a crowd of several hundred angry villagers, 
armed with clubs and stones, and some few with shot-guns. 
Matters began to look dark, for there was apparently no disposition 
to parley or to afford us an opportunity of explaining matters. The 


BEDOUIN SHEIKHS ON DESERT-BRED HORSES 


crowd, made bold by numbers, had evidently determined to take 
matters into its own hands, and had advanced to uncomfortably 
close quarters before it was halted by the sight of my companion’s 
levelled revolver and his assurance, in fluent Arabic, that if they 
advanced further we should be compelled to shoot first and explain 
afterwards. This warning had a salutary effect, for the father of the 
girl stepped forward and, finding that her wounds were only trifling, 
we settled with him, after the prolonged dicker so dear to the hearts 
of all Orientals, for twenty-five piastres (5s.) and a dozen cigars. 
He departed hugely satisfied, and later in the day appeared with 
three other children who, he claimed, had likewise been victims of 
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our scattering shot. He was quite unable, however, to point out 
any wounds, a fact which did not disconcert him in the least. 
Personally, it has always been my experience that the Egyptian 
fellah, if treated with any degree of decency, is a very amiable sort ; 
certainly he will put up with far more from sportsmen who trample 
his grain underfoot and make highways of his newly-planted fields 
than any other people of whom I have had experience. I know 
only too well what would happen if you tramped across the grain 
fields of a British farmer—you would probably find yourself haled 
before the nearest magistrate for trespass, and I know of places in 


QUAIL-SHOOTING IN THE DELTA OF THE NILE—THE AUTHOR AND 
HIS PARTY NEAR DAMANHOUR 


Turkey where the warning would consist of a rifle ball whistling past 
one’s ear. 

In the relation of my shooting experiences I have, I fear, 
diverged rather widely from the subject of this article; but before 
leaving the question of shooting I might mention that the game- 
haunts of the world can show no better duck-shooting than is to be 
had during the early spring and late autumn along the shores of 
Lake Mareotis, within an hour’s journey from Alexandria. 

Abbas Hilmi, like many other wealthy Egyptians, has become 
an enthusiastic devotee of the motor car; but whereas most of his 
subjects confine themselves to the boulevards of Alexandria and 
Cairo, the sovereign has journeyed more than once far into the 
desert itself, through a territory which few white men have ever 
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seen. Only a few months since Father Kaufmann, the German 
savant who recently discovered the long-lost city of St. Menas in 
the Libyan Desert, was amazed to hear the silence of the desert 
broken by the ‘‘ chug-chug’”’ of a motor, and his surprise can better be 
imagined than described when he found that the powerful touring- 
car which drew up before his humble rest-house was driven by the 
Khedive himself. 

The Khedive’s greatest pleasure is found in occasional expe- 
ditions to some one of the almost unknown oases which sprinkle the 
Libyan desert from the Wadi Natron to the Tripolitan frontier. 
In the spring of the present year he made such a journey to the oasis 
of Siwa, a desert town of great antiquity and strange characteristics, 


WALKING UP THE BIRDS. 


situated close to Egypt’s western boundary. He was out of touch 
with the outer world for a period of twenty-five days, and in addition 
to the squadron of the Khedivial Guard which accompanied him as 
an escort, the tents, camping equipment, commissariat, and servants 
of the expedition required a baggage train of 350 camels. The 
Khedive, together with his personal entourage and a few intimate 
friends, accomplished the journey in a specially constructed 
wagonette drawn by a three-horse team with frequent relays. 

Abbas Hilmi deserves the gratitude of his people. Though his 
reign has been in no sense a spectacular one, it has been one of 
unexampled prosperity. Where most men have seen only barren 
sands and arid desert, he has looked into the future and has seen 
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what patience and perseverance and scientific knowledge could do, 
so that the waste places of the desert, under his direction, have 
literally been made to blossom as the lily and the rose. He has 
never ceased to teach the fellaheen that in agriculture and its 
kindred pursuits is their surest road to peace and prosperity, and 
that in the hands of the farmer, and not of the soldier, lies the 
ultimate redemption of the land of the Valley of the Nile. 


THE MIDDAY REST IN A MOSLEM PRAYING-PLACE 
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THE LONDON AND PARIS MOTOR SHOWS 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


Ir happened for the first time in the history of automobilism that 
this year the two great European Motor Shows were held simul- 
taneously in London and in Paris, and as a not unnatural result the 


columns of not only the weekly illustrated newspapers, but also those 
of the daily journals, have been filled even to overflowing with 
detailed accounts of what the various writers considered to be the 
latest developments in the history of the movement. Now that the 
dust has somewhat cleared away, let us see, if possible, what the 
general trend of ideas may be for 1908. 

November is considered the slackest season in the year, and for 
this reason the month was selected by motor manufacturers in order 
to display their new models, hoping to secure orders for cars which 
may be delivered to the purchasers perhaps early in the summer of 
the following year. 

Apart from the business aspect of the matter, it is certainly 
necessary that a Motor Show should be held every year, if only from 
the point of view of the buyer. Naturally in acquiring a motor 
carriage the purchaser desires that it should be up-to-date in every 
respect, and it is only by exhibitions like these under review that the 
amateur can compare one type with another, and so be enabled to 
make up his mind; otherwise he would have to depend upon 
accounts given in the newspapers, or be compelled to journey around 
on a visit to all the various depots, which is, as a matter of fact, a 
rather wearisome pilgrimage. 

Speaking generally of the shows, one may state that they were, 
both as a spectacle and as a practical demonstration of workaday 
vehicles, better than ever; and each had its distinguishing points. 
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Let us start first of all with that held at Olympia. This was termed 
the ‘‘ Sixth International Motor Exhibition, organised by the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders,’’ and stated to be ‘‘ in connec- 
tion with the Royal Automobile Club,” whereas the French show was 
‘organised by the Automobile Club of France with the concurrence 
of the French Society termed La Chambre Syndicale de |’Auto- 
mobile,’’ which is a trade society somewhat allied to our own, as 


noted above. 
The stands where cars and accessories were staged at Kensing- 


ton were numbered from I to 312, so that the exhibits gave scope 
for everything to be found in the world of motoring. 

It seems desirable that, in place of the huge volume which is 
termed a catalogue, and which consists for the most part of advertise- 
ments, one might in future years have something a little less cumber- 
some. The information contained in this official publication regarding 
the exhibits is of the most meagre description, and I found that by far 
the most intelligent method of examining the various types on view 
was to ignore it altogether, and to use in its place that most admir- 
able supplement which is issued every year by our contemporary 
the Autocar, termed ‘‘ The Autocars of 1908,” as published this year 
on November g. It consists merely of a few pages which can be 
detached, and in tabulated form will be found every possible detail 
of every car there is, including both price of chassis and of the car 
complete. So on going toa stand one had merely to note what 
make of car one was regarding, and then one could acquaint oneself 
with all details at once, so saving much time. The decided impres- 
sion left on my mind was that there are quite enough firms in 
the business already to leave but little room for any new-comers ; 
in fact the general opinion seems to be that many of the smaller 
makers are likely to be squeezed out through stress of competition 
in the near future. Prices for the big vehicles are, taking them all 
round, in many cases very considerably reduced ; but there is a limit 
as far as cheapness is concerned, and the public is well aware that 
fine workmanship and perfect material is an absolute sine gud non for 
motor cars of every description, 

A great deal more attention is now being given to cars which 
are suitable both for the needs and for the pockets of other persons 
than millionaires, and I will now proceed to give a few details of 
some which seemed noteworthy. 

For almost the first time in the history of the movement there 
was a fair selection of vehicles which one might term “‘ Runabouts,”’ 
which give a considerable choice of price between {100 and £200, 
all having but one cylinder, and of these I may instance the well- 
known 6 h.p. Rover, the 8 h.p. small car known as the Starling, the 
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7 h.p. Darracq, and the 8 and gh.p. Sizaire et Naudin. These last 
enjoy a considerable vogue both here and in France, for they are 
capable of a speed of forty miles an hour on the level. They have 
been through many races and reliability tests during the past season. 

Some critics are wont to remark that the two-cylinder vehicle 
is not likely to remain a permanent type. I do not agree as to 
this, and certainly think that a really well-made and well-balanced 
two-cylinder engine is, in many cases I could name, a better 
purchase at the money, both as regards efficiency and wearing 
qualities, than some four-cylinder cars are at the same price. 
Among the two-cylinder cars which have attained a name, selling 
under £200, are the 8-10 h.p. Darracq, the 8 h.p. Mass, the 8 h.p. 
Phoenix, and the g h.p. Riley. These are all cars with a good 
reputation. I saw others, but did not know anything about them. 
It is possible to buy a four-cylinder car also under £200, and 
although I have not any personal knowledge of it, I am informed 
by those who ought to know that the 12-14 h.p. Pick, sold complete 
at £165, is worth looking at. There is also an American four- 
cylinder at about the same price. 

Between £200 and £300 the choice is, of course, considerably 
greater. Of one-cylinder cars the 8h.p. Rover and de Dion and 
the 10 h.p. Cadillac are well known; and among the two-cylinders 
one comes across various names not yet familiar here. The 
following cars, however, are favourites, and the g h.p. Adler, which 
is the smallest example of one of the best-known German makes, 
ought to be a very good investment at £210 only. In this class is 
the 12 h.p. Scout, the g h.p. Star, the 10 h.p. Starling, and the 
10-12 and 12-14 h.p. Swift—prices £225 and £265 respectively ; 
the 10 h.p. Vulcan also is an automobile which one may purchase 
without the slightest hesitation. 

Among the four-cylinders at the same price, namely between 
£200 and £300, the greatest attention was centred on the new 
model of the 10-12 Coventry Humber, which is sold at £250, and 
a considerable crowd was always round the Humber stand. The 
15h.p. Belsize car has also a well-won reputation. The 12-14 h.p. 
Shamrock is a model for which one of our very best firms (the 
Straker-Squire) is responsible, and I was greatly attracted by its 
appearance. The 12 h.p. Star is likewise in this class. 

In the class between £300 and £400 the two-cylinder cars are 
still found in considerable numbers; those I know to be good 
include the 10-12 Clement; the admirable 10 h.p. De Dion; the 
12-14 h.p. Métallurgique, a capital Belgian car; the celebrated 
8 h.p. Renault, so well known in connection with motor cabs; the 
10 h.p. Siddeley, Talbot, and Unic; and last, but not least, the very 
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remarkable 20 h.p. Valveless. This was the greatest novelty in the 
whole exhibition, and I will refer to it later. 

In this group falls the 8-11 Panhard three-cylinder, and a whole 
host of excellent four-cylinder carriages, which include the following, 
all well known: Alldays 14 h.p., 14-16 Argyll, 16-20 Chenard- 
Walcker, several Darracqs, a Gladiator, the excellent 15 h.p. 
Coventry-Humber, a 15 h.p. Scout, 14 h.p. Siddeley, the 10-15 h.p. 
Spyker, the 15-18 h.p. Swift, the 12-16 h.p. Vauxhall, the Vinot at 
the same h.p.; and the 15 h.p. Mass, a car of which I have the very 
highest opinion. It is one of those which took high honours in this 
country last summer in the somewhat severe Scottish Reliability 
Trials. 

When we come to cars costing between £400 and £500, we 
still find two-cylinder vehicles included amongst them—the 
8-14 h.p. Adler from Germany, and the admirable Glasgow-made 
16-h.p. Albion ; and of four-cylinder cars there were some scores at 
this price, the best known of them being the Argylls, the Berliet, 
the new Cadillacs, the splendid 12-14 h.p. De Dion, the Clement, 
the new 20h.p. Beeston-Humber—which perhaps appeals more 
directly to ‘“‘the ordinary man” than any vehicle in the Kensington 
Show ; the 16 h.p. Martini, the 10-15 h.p. Mors, a new type; the 
10-14 h.p. Renault, which is about as good as can be, to my own 
certain knowledge, having possessed one for the last three years; 
the 20 h.p. Rover; and I hear also good accounts of the 20 h.p. 
Badminton (a name which seems familiar). 

It is impossible to recite the names, to say nothing of the 
details, of every type which is scheduled in this class; some of them 
are new-comers, and if they are really well made and trustworthy 
automobiles they will doubtless work out their own salvation, but 
I only speak of those which “ have arrived.” 

Two others which must not be overlooked are the 20 h.p. and 
25 h.p. Vulcan, which are sold at £450 and £475. They are first- 
class British cars, and are winning high influence on their own 
merits alone. 

Now we come to the much-debated six-cylinder types, and at 
under £500 can be purchased the new 30 h.p. Humber, and the well- 
made and well-known Standard of 20 h.p. I have seen all the 
processes of the manufacture of this make,and know what admirable 
material and workmanship are put intoit. A 45h.p. Vertex was 
shown at £450, and is well spoken of. 

Between £500 and £600 we find, perhaps, the cream of the 
market, for it is at about this price that everybody except the ultra- 
rich will find an enormous choice of absolutely sound, comfortable, 
speedy, and almost silent motor carriages. Among the British 
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makes the most important, perhaps, are the Austin, a car that is 
attracting much attention, the 20 h.p. Dennis, the new Hillman- 
Coatalen, the 30 h.p. Humber, the Lanchester, the 18 h.p. Napier 
(a chain-driven car), the 18 h.p. Siddeley, the 20 h.p. Star, and the 
20 h.p. Sunbeam—this last I must not pass by without a further 
reference. It is an improvement on the 16-20 h.p. model which 
has attained such notoriety for its admirable qualities in the past; 
and although more power is now available, the price remains the 
same. Its chief point, the chain transmission, is retained, the 
chains themselves running in an oil bath. I am certain that for the 
ordinary user this type has many considerable advantages, and for 
downright hard work I do not know of any vehicle which I would 
rather possess than this. Many makers are now copying the idea 
of using chain cases, among others the new Daimler models of this 
year. 

Some of the foreign cars sold at this price include Clements, 
Darracqs, De Dietrichs, De Dions, the 15-20 h.p. Fiat, Gladiators, 
the 16-20 Hotchkiss, the Martini—a very well made Swiss car— 
another Mass, the Minerva, the new 15-20 Panhard with a live 
axle, the 14-20 Porthos, and a good many others; in fact, to come 
to aconclusion as to which of these types to decide upon is mainly 
a question of price, all being of very high quality, and the ‘‘ Autocars 
of 1908,” above alluded to, should be carefully studied as to whether 
the purchaser would prefer automatic, forced, or mechanical lubri- 
cation, a leather or disc clutch, gate, sliding or epicyclic gear, pro- 
peller shaft or chain transmission, and lastly speed ; for at the prices 
quoted for this class a car may be bought having a top speed rang- 
ing from thirty-two as a maximum in one make, to sixty miles per 
hour, the maximum of another. There are also six-cylinder cars to 
be had for this sum, but none that I personally know much about. 

When we come to the four-cylinder cars at a cost of from 
£600 to £700, the choice is, of course, still greater. Nearly all the 
makes hitherto alluded to have also models at this price; the most 
notable among the new-comers are the 4o h.p. Argyll, quite a new 
type, sold at £650; andthe new Daimlers, which are now made 
both with propeller shaft and with side chains. These last are now 
fitted with novel chain cases, which not only lubricate the chains 
themselves, but also act as radius rods to the rear axle. Daimlers 
now include types of 30, 36, 38, and 42 h.p. and a choice of more 
than a dozen different bodies is offered to the purchaser. 

The Horch car, which won the Herkomer Competition in 
Germany, is in this class, as is also the excellent 25 h.p. Iris, and the 
45 h.p. Napier, also chain-driven, to say nothing of the new Panhard 
of 18 h.p. with live axle, and the 14-20 h.p. Renault. 
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The 35 h.p. Sunbeam is a novelty, and is to be sold having this 
considerable power at £675 complete. There are also Talbots, 
a Siddeley, another Fiat, the Brasier, and the excellent Adler in 
this category. There are several six-cylinder cars sold between £600 
and £700. The best known, or the one that attracted most atten- 
tion, is the 30 h.p. Napier, and I should imagine there would be a 
considerable sale for it at £575 for the chassis and £675 complete; 
it is fully established as being a real good motor car. The Star also is 
a 30h.p. six-cylinder at £600 for the car complete. 

A little higher in the scale—namely, between £700 and £800— 
the most noticeable four-cylinder cars are the 48 h.p. Daimler, 
the new Daimler Mercédeés, and a 35 h.p. Dennis—this is a car with 
a new engine, and the chief speciality of it is free-wheel gears so 
arranged that in changing gear the cog wheels are, when the clutch 
is depressed, all running idle, making gear-changing a most simple 
matter; and gear wheels ought to last an indefinite time with 
this refinement. I was immensely impressed with this system 
when I was driving one of the new Dennis cars of this type on the 
Brooklands course a little time ago, and at very high speed gear- 
changing was the most simple matter possible, there being none 
of the usual jarring and grinding characteristic of rapid changes 
of gear. This car had 55h.p. and I drove it at a rate of over seventy 
miles per hour. 

Among the six-cylinder vehicles at this price, the 4o h.p. 
Standard stands out well, and also the 28 h.p. Lanchester. 

Cars costing between £800 and £900 are not so numerous, 
but they are all of them, of course, of the highest quality. 
Six-cylinders include the names of Berliet, Fiat, Gladiator, Minerva, 
Sheffield Simplex, and Thornycroft, and in the neighbourhood of 
£1,000 are the big powerful cars of the extremely well-to-do ; amongst 
them are to be mentioned the Daimlers, Mercédés, Mors, Renault, 
Charrons, and the De Dietrich; and over £1,000 we have the Benz, 
Léon Bollée, Mercédés, the 50-60 h.p. Talbot, and a whole host of 
six-cylinder cars of about 60 h.p., which include the names of nearly 
all the chief makers, both here and on the Continent. The Rolls- 
Royce has now a great reputation, and also the Hotchkiss, a fine 
French car. 

If anyone wants to ask what the dominant note of the shows is 
on the whole, I would suggest that it is the tendency of makers 
hitherto associated with four-cylinder vehicles to offer the six- 
cylinder type. But I think that this is more on the surface, 
because the class which can afford the six-cylinder car, especially in 
the more powerful types, is already catered for by existing firms, 
and he would be a bold man to buy a six-cylinder motor car from a 
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manufacturer who has not already established his reputation for this 
model, for there is so much more in the design of an engine of this 
type than at first meets the eye. Nearly every maker of repute now 
professes to supply six-cylinder cars, but I expect that it will be 
found that these are merely made to order, and will not be con- 
sidered by any means as a standard type; indeed, the indications 
are all the other way. Crowds, both in London and in Paris, go 
merely to gape at the latest novelty, and I do not believe that there 
are enough wealthy people interested in automobilism to keep one- 
tenth of the makers busy who profess to be able to supply this 
particular type. 

A note of the show certainly was the adoption of the live axle by 
several firms who have for years stood out against it. Practically 
every car of repute can now be had gear-driven, and for the first 
time this includes the names of Daimlers and Panhards. In fact, 
the public wish to be allowed to choose for themselves, and not to 
be bluffed into accepting anything they do not want. Even the 
Napier cars, whose reputation so largely centres on the gear drive, 
are supplied with chain transmission to members of the public who 
so wish to have them. 

This is not the place to argue about the relative merits of the 
two systems, but for very rough-and-tumble work I certainly think 
there is something to be said for fitting the differential and the 
bevel gear in the gear-box, where they are isolated from the road by 
the carriage springs, rather than piacing both on the rear axle, where 
they are only isolated from the road by the thickness of the tyre, 
and where of course they have to sustain a tremendous amount of 
bumping and vibration. For a town carriage and for general silence 
the live axle is easily first, but I do not expect to see the demise of 
the chain drive, at least not yet awhile. 

Star cars are also sold with the propeller shaft transmission: the 
good reputation of these vehicles has been built up when fitted 
with chains, but the new system is evidently extremely well designed. 

Steam cars were in evidence at Kensington, but not in Paris. I 
am informed that the public will have good opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with quite cheap and very practical 10 h.p. and 
20 h.p. Stanley steam cars, and the White steam cars are, of course, 
well known, their largest model remaining the same for this year, 
namely, 30 h.p. 

The electric car has come along, although slowly, and the 
latest of this tvpe is the Mercédés Electric, which has its motors 
on the rear wheels. I had a somewhat prolonged run in one of these 
most luxurious cars, and they are now capable of going at least from 
London to Brighton on one charge of the battery, which is of the 
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Tudor type, and which seems to be perhaps the best on the market 
for this particular class of vehicle. It is made in Austria and sold 
at £800, and weighs with its battery over 26 cwt. It is absolutely 
noiseless, and as a town carriage pure and simple it is difficult to 
imagine anything more luxurious than it is. 

At the beginning of the motor movement, crowds of people 
imagined that they were going to make money in exploiting it: all 
sorts of inventors rushed in and placed their wares on the market. 
But, like everything else, the motor car is a product of evolution, 
and it is the fittest which now survives. 

I do not profess to know very much about all the details of 
automobiles of the various types, but what amazed me so much was 
that in many cases the exhibitors at the stands knew even less than 
I did, which is saying a good deal. I asked a somewhat raw but 
gorgeous youth if the new model of a certain make was fitted with 
radius rods or not this year, last year there being none, which 
seemed to mea source of weakness; but he frankly confessed that he 
did not know if there was any radius rod now, but that I was free 
to get under the car and find out for myself if I liked. This was at 
the stand of one of the very best known and most popular motor cars 
of the whole exhibition. However, it is always like this at motor 
shows, and doubtless always will be. 

Turning to the Paris show, one need, perhaps, add nothing to 
the descriptions which by this time we have all read of the extra- 
ordinary magnificence of the interior of the building, especially when 
lighted up at night. Nothing like this wonderful display has ever 
been witnessed before at any public exhibition, and a remote idea 
may be gained from the fact that the current consumed cost about 
£120 per hour. The catalogue I found to be perfectly useless, and 
in many cases the trifling information it offered was incorrect. 
After one had found the name of the firm in it, for which one had a 
prolonged search in a volume of 450 pages, the only information 
vouchsafed to the inquirer was that on view were voitures automo- 
biles et chassis; this, after all, was no more than one expected 
to see, and conveyed nothing to one’s mind. However, with the 
catalogue was presented a lottery ticket, the prize in which was a 
car to be drawn for when the exhibition closed. Without exaggera- 
tion one may state that the French show is a national affair; its 
patrons are headed by M. Loubet, Ex-President of the Republic, 
and comprise King Edward VII., Leopold II. of Belgium, 
and the Kings of Greece, Portugal, and Spain, followed by a long 
string of Princes and Grand Dukes belonging to the many reigning 
families of Europe, as well as the chairmen of all the European 
automobile clubs of the world. 
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Of the Paris show one may perhaps remark that one saw 
exhibited there the very best examples of Continental automobile 
construction; some cars on show have names of which we are 
entirely ignorant here in London, and these possibly may have their 
admirers; but attention is most certainly concentrated upon cars 
which already enjoy a great reputation. The chief feature of the show 
seemed to be that nearly every firm of repute now produces six-cylinder 
vehicles, but whether those are seriously put forward as business 
commodities, or are merely ballons d’essai, may be left to conjec- 
ture. Certainly great attention was given to the six-cylinder Renault, 
which I had hitherto considered as being pretty nearly perfect in its 
four-cylinder form, especially as I own one myself, as aforesaid. I 
should imagine that the new Renault is capable of developing a good 
deal higher h.p. than is stated, namely, 50 h.p., the bore of the 
cylinder being 120, and the stroke 140 mm. 

That very magnificent car the Delaunay Belleville also appears 
in the six-cylinder category, and in two types, namely, of 15 h.p. and 
of 40 h.p. Others are the Berliet, in two types; the well-known 
Hotchkiss; even the Panhard, with big engines, of 135 by 140 mm., 
giving 65 h.p.; De Dietrich; Brasier; two Mercédés; two Fiats—one 
of which is rated at 70 h.p.; the extraordinary Gobron-Brille, having 
six cylinders and twelve pistons, of 70 h.p.; the Minerva; two 
Gladiators; two Italas; three Bollées. I tried one of the Bollées, 
and as far as silence is concerned it is “ the limit,’”” and in order to 
persuade myself that the engine was running at all, I had to look 
inside the bonnet. Other six-cylinder cars are the Italian Napier 
known as the San-Giorgio, in three types, the Porthos, the Peugeot, 
the Germaine, and the Mors, as well as others, whose names I 
omit, they not being very well known. Therefore it will be seen 
that the great Continental makers are prepared to supply the demand 
for six-cylinder cars of high power if such a demand arises; but in 
the present condition of the motor trade it is extremely unlikely 
that any of these will be made except to special order. 

I think, indeed, that it will be found in the future that the firms 
that do best financially will be those who make all cars to order. 
One firm I have in my mind which during the past year has done 
extremely well in turning out vehicles of a very efficient type owing 
to the excellence of their material and workmanship, and for them 
there is always a steady demand, and they are made to order only. 
The time seems to have passed by for any firm to manufacture cars 
merely to put in the shop window, with the hope that they may 
attract purchasers. Motor cars, in any case, cannot be kept long in 
stock without rapidly deteriorating. I am afraid that a good deal of 
dust is thrown into the eyes of the public by some automobiles, even 
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when they are at rest in the interior of a show, and not only when 
passing along the road. It is open to anybody to buy a frame here, 
gears there, engines somewhere else, wheels from a wheelwright, and 
electric fittings from the makers thereof, to carefully “‘ assemble ” all 
these parts into a chassis, which may be polished until you can see 
your face in it, and then to pose as a ‘‘ Motor Car Manufacturer.” 
The public, however, are gradually becoming educated in these 
matters, and at both shows I noticed certain stands which hardly 
ever had a visitor at all. 

I would like to remark that a distinction must be drawn between 
voiturettes and small cars. The voiturette is a two-seater, and 
there are several of these of admirable design made in France, one 
or two, at any rate, giving higher speed and apparently better value 
for money than any British production. But the manufacture of 
these is in the hands of the smaller makers, the well-known manu- 
facturers having as yet not arranged to make four-seated cars at 
much below 15 h.p. It was odd at Paris to see the belt trans- 
mission once again. In one type, namely, the Fouillaron, was to 
be seen a system in which there was no gear-box, a perfectly 
silent transmission being provided in the shape of a belt made 
of leather blocks that led round two pulleys which expanded 
and contracted, giving a variable ratio from zero to a pretty high 
speed. It works well, is absolutely silent, and a child can 
understand it. I made a careful inspection of the whole type, 
and could not see anything to find fault with in it. It has the 
merit of being almost entirely silent, and has stood the test of very 
long endurance trials. 

The two-cylinder engine in France is not so popular as it is 
over here, for the reason above stated, that there seems to be no 
medium between a very light two-seater runabout, and the pretty 
expensive 15 h.p. car. Two of the most interesting French cars 
in Paris, as far as attracting crowds were concerned, were the 
15 h.p. Panhard and the 15 h.p. Peugeot, both with live axles. 
I only noticed two English firms exhibiting, namely, the Rover 
and the Wolseley. 

A very large number of four-cylinder engines are cast in one 
block, and this practice has also been adopted in more than one 
instance, even in the case of six-cylinder engines, which seems 
carrying the idea rather too far—a new “ Mixte”’ Petrol Electric is 
the Giradot, and two other cars had belt transmission, both of which 
looked practical, the Truffault and the Eureka. 

The most important new-comer into the automobile industry 
is the Niclausse, made by the great boiler-making concern. A 
sensation was created by the new Darracq principle, which was 
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made a great feature of in both shows. Here the gear-box is 
removed from its usual position and placed on the back axle along- 
side the differential, with which it forms a unit. It is probably 
cheaper to manufacture in this way, and although it looks odd, 
chiefly on account of the length of the propeller shaft and of all the 
rods operating the gear, it may be sound enough; at any rate, it 
has not been placed on the market without exhaustive trials. The 
Renault firm have adopted a self-starter for the engine, which is 
actuated by compressed air and can be fitted to any models of the 
new type. This has also attracted great attention. Three or four 
other cars also possess this feature. 

The chief novelty of the tyre section seemed to be that the new 
Michelin non-skid is now made with a brown leather band instead 
of the usual buff leather. This firm also has perfected a very 
ingenious mechanical tyre pump, which is driven off the engine. 
We have been waiting for this sort of thing for a long time, but now 
that the great Michelin tyre firm has taken the matter up we shall 
doubtless find it satisfactory. Our own Dunlop Company now has 
the most easily and rapidly detachable rim of any on the market, for 
the rim can be taken off the wheel in ten seconds. It is strange 
that as years go on we still see people changing their inner tubes in 
the street, instead of in the coach-house; but there is no accounting 
for taste, and there is certainly no necessity for such archaic 
proceedings nowadays. 

The most striking novelty, putting both shows together, was a 
chassis fitted with the ‘‘ Valveless” engine which was shown at 
Olympia. My particular attention was directed to this by Mr. C. B. 
Fry, the well-known athlete and Jittérateur, who has a great belief in 
its future. It has emerged from the experimental stage, and is now 
embodied in a very smooth-running type of car, which seems to have 
considerable possibilities. As its name implies, there are no valves, 
and it is therefore very quiet. The engine is of the ‘‘ two-stroke ” 
type, having a crank chamber which is used for compression pur- 
poses. In spite of statements to the contrary, the question was not 
only mooted, but even discussed and voted upon, as to whether 
there should be another show next year, or not. One of our leading 
figures in the automobile world has favoured me with a letter 
embodying his views in this matter. He is of the opinion, with 
which I cordially agree, that an annual motor show is productive 
of nothing but good. It may, and probably does, cost eaeh indi- 
vidual exhibitor, say, £1,000, but for this he obtains for himself 
almost unlimited advertisement, and the mere fact of pitting the 
fineness of workmanship of one firm against another keeps up 
the general standard of motor manufacture throughout the trade 
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generally. Should there be no show held officially, plenty of people 
would be only too pleased to exploit one unofficially, and the 
French, who always will be our great rivals, would score a point. 

The general opinion left in one’s mind after calmly thinking 
over all that one saw at both shows is that the only types likely 
to survive must be those in which workmanship and material are 
carried to the very highest possible pitch of perfection. There 
can be no second grade when it comes to a question of fine machinery. 
Badly fitted and badly made working parts must in the end not only 
wear out rapidly, but even shake to pieces. The public now know 
this perfectly well, and directly the slightest rumour gets abroad 
that the cars of such and such a make are not being made with the 
extremest possible care, the public severely leave them alone, and 
decline to purchase them. No amount of advertisement or booming 
such cars will persuade amateurs to buy them, for if one bad example 
of such a carriage should find a home in the coach-house of a litigi- 
ous person, he raises such a din about it that all other prospective 
purchasers become alarmed, whereas the really well-made common- 
sense car advertises itself during every mile of its progress. There 
are already portentous rumblings in the automobile world; and 
although I am no pessimist, and believe thoroughly in the absolute 
permanence of the aforesaid common-sense car, I think it is well not 
to ignore the fact that an extremely large proportion of the body 
politic who desire to possess automobiles have already got them, and 
that a definite proportion even of these find that the heavy types 
which they have purchased cost more to maintain than their owners 
can afford. Makers, however, have their finger on the pulse of the 
market, and the general tendency is now at last almost in the 
direction of sanity. The mechanical portions of a well-made car 
cust practically nothing for at least two years, after which a general 
overhaul and adjustment may be necessary. Tyres are, after all, 
the fons et origo mali, but with a light car the front wheel tyres 
will last fora year, and those on the driving wheels for six months 
with ordinary usage. Anybody desiring such a type can, by exer- 
cising a little common sense, find a vehicle to suit him from amongst 
the types to which allusion has been made as having been exhibited 
at the motor shows of 1907. 
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FOSS POOL, VEFSEN RIVER 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY 
BY SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G. 


THE beginning of July 1907 saw the writer landed at a far 
Norwegian town—in sunny, snow-capped, here-and-there-mosquito- 
and-fly-plagued Nordland—intent on the first stage of a much- 
needed, and by the family doctor peremptorily ordered, three months’ 
holiday. And thereby hangs a tale of some sport with rod, gun, 
and rifle, and also, at the end of it, of a wonderful Norwegian 
boy, with a power of clairvoyance or ‘“‘ second-sight,”’ who in a small 
matter helped the sportsman. Some of the varied incidents of that 
tale I will now proceed to narrate. 

We had come north from Trondhjem that first week in July in 
lovely weather through the rocky islands of the coast—there was 
a fairly good summer in Nordland last year—and were hustled about 
midnight—the hour matters naught in that latitude and month— 
with a pile of baggage into a small boat to land at the aforesaid 
town, where flows into the fjord a mighty northern river, in which 
it was our intent to catch the lordly, shining, fresh-run salmon. 

A few hours later I had joined my partner, Captain S., at a 
fishing lodge some twelve miles up the river where one of the best 
and most famous salmon pools in Norway—so called, at least, by 
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those who know it well—lies creaming, swirling, gliding below a great 
foss, and quite handy to the lodge. 

Never shall I forget my first morning on that pool, the day 
after my arrival, and before I had had full time properly to sort my 
tackle, or get fairly attuned to the feel of rod and scream of reel. 
Ole, my boatman, was a taciturn, gloomy individual, somewhat 
unlike the usual run of cheery, willing, simple-minded Norwegian 
boatmen and hunters, with a varied assortment of whom I have 
fished and hunted through a long series of years. But Ole improved 
on acquaintance, was a first-rate boatman, knew the river to a yard 
of lie and an inch of height, and, later on, when combined achievement 
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had created confidence and brotherhood between us, even developed 
some restrained enthusiasm. 

The first evening out I killed a 301b. salmon on a stretch of 
water below the pool, Captain S. fishing the lower water. But in the 
pool itself we had done nothing. Of its possibilities I knew naught, 
and beyond a grumpy ‘“ Meget doilich”’ (Very bad) as we rowed over 
it, Ole vouchsafed no remark as to its merits. In response to my 
query, he said its height was wrong, and that was all I could get 
out of him. 

Next morning it was my turn on the pool again. We “ shifted” 
beats every afternoon. Wearied with many days of continuous 
travel, and with no inkling of the sport in prospect, I dawdled over 
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an after-breakfast pipe in that glorious northern air, admired the 
scenery, messed about with rods and flies and casts, and only started 
to fish shortly before noon. It was clear that Ole had a better 
opinion of the pool that morning. He appeared to row with more 
confidence and zeal. The river had fallen half a foot, and was in 
better trim, it appeared, for fish to take. So we started. Four 
hours or so after, with aching back and shaking wrist, I was stand- 
ing on a shingle beach at the tail of the pool, playing my tenth 
salmon—not counting several hooked and lost—a noble 24-pounder, 
which Ole duly gaffed. A splendid pile of fresh-run, silver-sided 
beauties the ten salmon made, all laid out on a sloping water-worn 
rock, and in due course photographed in the rays of a northern sun, 
There were two grilse as well, but these we thought nothing of, and 
subsequently took to marking and turning back all such youthful 
salmon caught, to grow mature for another year. 

What kind of a pool, the reader may ask, was this where two 
hundredweight of fresh-run salmon could be caught by one rod in a 
few short hours? Ole affirmed it was the best salmon pool in 
Norway. I began to think he spoke no less than the truth. But it 
is a pool of gigantic dimensions, be it understood, four hundred 
yards or so from foss to tail, and almost two-thirds as much in 
breadth. There is a curve in the river below the foss, and where the 
water leaves the pool there is a “‘slide” or “‘ breast’? about one 
hundred and fifty yards in breadth, every foot of which is good 
taking water. Then between an island and the farther shore is a 
separate run, as wide as the Tweed at Melrose, about fifty yards of 
which can be fished from a rocky bank as a separate throw. Besides 
these there is the central current of the pool itself’ Thus there is, 
within an area of a square quarter of a mile, as much good salmon- 
fishing as is usually supplied in a mile or more of length of any 
ordinary first-class salmon river. It is water, moreover, that is in 
more or less good fishing trim, or some part of it, whatever the 
height may be, until it runs down to dead low summer level. So it 
comes about that when the fish are there and on the move, the 
lucky angler may make a record bag, and even weary himself with 
catching salmon. “It is ‘harling,’ of course,’ I hear the blasé, 
captious fisherman observe, possibly with scorn. Yes, the method 
generally pursued on this mighty river is harling, which I may 
explain, for the benefit of the uninitiated, means that the angler sits in 
the stern of a light, easily-rowed boat, with a salmon rod over each 
quarter, from each of which rods trail thirty yards or so of line and 
fly (or spoon or artificial minnow, or whatever the fancied lures may 
be). The boatman does the rest, until a bending rod and screaming 
reel denote a hooked salmon, when the fisherman’s turn comes. It 
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is then his business to play the fish with one hand, while with the 
other he reels up the line on the second rod as best he may; after 
which he directs the boatman, according to the run and play of the 
fish, how and where to row. Occasionally on this our river we get 
a “right and left ” of salmon—that is, a salmon hooked on each rod 
simultaneously. It happened to the writer one day, and we 
managed—Ole and I—to land them both, a 27-pounder and a 
17-pounder respectively. I was mildly proud of the feat, as it 
involved my playing a 27 1b. salmon with the left hand, after 
being landed from the boat, while I simultaneously gaffed the 
17 lb. fish—played to a standstill by Ole—with the right hand. 
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After that, of course, Ole resumed his proper function with the gaff, 
and the 27 lb. fish was also duly gaffed. 

But this was an exceptional case. We were usually satisfied to 
hook one salmon at a time, and very good fun it was, even though 
the method employed was mostly, though not always, harling. I 
am, of course, prepared to admit that the only justification for 
harling is that one should hook salmon, and heavy salmon at that, 
and the oftener and quicker the better. To harl for a day or so and 
hook nothing is apt to be dull, and leads, moreover, to excessive 
consumption of tobacco. The virtuous bank fisherman can, of 
course, fish for days without a rise, and yet argue that he is neither 
bored nor seriously disappointed. He has been exercising his 
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muscles, and throwing a beautiful and skilful line all the time. 
Also when he hooks a fish he can affirm or imply, ‘‘ Alone I did it.” 
Personally, I have not reached the stage of salmon-fishing, and hope 
I never shall, when the hooking of the salmon is regarded as the 
sole essence and acme of the sport, after which you hand the rod to 
your valet or private secretary and think of other things. Salmon- 
fishing, to my mind, is essentially a sport where size and weight of 
fish, and the way it fights for liberty and life, are everything, or 
nearly everything. The hooking of the salmon by fair casting from 
bank or boat is well enough. But the thrill is over in a moment. 
The joy ‘is all too short. The fight with your heavy salmon, how- 
ever, remains—aye, and lasts for many thrilling minutes, whether 
the monster—if he be a monster—is hooked by casting or by harling. 
So is harling, when you catch big salmon and plenty of them, not 
to be despised. 

How these Nordland salmon, fresh-run, early summer fish, did 
fight, to be sure! One hundred and fifty yards of line were con- 
stantly run out without a stop. Many a time my fingers were 
blistered in checking line or reel during a furious rush. Below our 
pool was a rapid, navigable in a boat, but still a rapid. It was con- 
sidered infra dig. by old habitués of our river to be compelled to go - 
down the rapid after a salmon; besides, it was loss of time. But 
about one fish in five generally managed to take us down the rapid 
all the same, and so added to the excitement of the sport. A day or 
two after my ten-fish morning I had another record fishing on the 
pool worth mentioning, this time in the evening. We usually dined 
at 5 p.m., and then fished from 6.30 p.m. or so on into the Arctic 
night. On the evening in question I had landed nine salmon by 
II p.m. or thereabouts, and thought of going home to bed. ‘“ Ane 
til’? (Yet another), said the inexorable Ole. Out we went and 
hooked a tenth, then an eleventh and a twelfth in rapid succession, 
both these last two over 30 |b. in weight, after which I struck work, 
much to Ole’s disgust—he wanted to establish a new record— and 
went home to bed. Next morning I took seven more salmon out of 
the same pool, and so, I believe, established a new record of nineteen 
fish, averaging nearly 20 lb., in an evening’s and a morning’s fishing 
on this celebrated pool. What we might have caught had we fished 
all night, as Ole was prepared to do, I cannot guess. But it was 
certainly a very heavy run of fresh-run fish that I had been lucky 
enough to meet. 

Every salmon hooked in the pool was manceuvred, or endea- 
voured to be manceuvred, to the still water at its side, and then 
played from land in comparative security. It was a curious fact that 
with light pressure and steady careful rowing heavy salmon could 
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as arule be quietly led out of the rough boiling current of the pool 
into the smooth slack water before they began to run and fight. 
Apparently they were not quite sure, at first, what strange, com- 
pelling insect they had got hold of. Then came a moment when 
alarm seized them, and a hundred yards rush back to the centre of 
the pool might be the result, and the work all to do over again. One 
was never quite certain at first how heavy the salmon might be. 
One special monster, I remember, was led quietly behind the boat 
for two hundred yards. ‘‘ Not over 201b.,’’ I prematurely observed 
to Ole, as I prepared to step out of the boat. Hardly were the 
words spoken when there came a mighty rush that tore nearly all 
my line off the reel, and far in the centre of the pool leaped high in 
the air one of the largest fish I have ever hooked. A hundred and 
fifty yards away he looked like a silvery porpoise. As he fell with a 
resounding splash into the water the hold gave, the rod straightened, 
and Ole and I, in profane and tempestuous silence, began another 
harl. 

Later in July the grilse-fishing of our river was remarkable. In 
certain favoured spots where the water was thin, excellent sport was 
obtained, fishing from the bank or wading, with a light 14 ft. rod and 
small fly. On one occasion I remember hooking six grilse and a 
12]b. salmon on fine tackle within an hour of time and a length of 
fifty yards of stream, and landing them all, with the exception of 
one grilse, without the aid of a boat. The grilse were, for the most 
part, marked in the dorsal fin and in blasé fashion put back into the 
river again to grow into future salmon. Had there been no heavy 
salmon about, this grilse-fishing, varied by many a good sea-trout, 
would alone have afforded enjoyment and sport enough. But all 
sport is comparative, and the presence of heavy salmon, and the 
possibility of catching them, at once relegated our grilse and sea- 
trout fishing to quite a minor and secondary position. 

It is interesting to be able to record that our heaviest fish of the 
season, a 44-pounder, was caught bya lady, Captain S.’s sister. 
Although the bulk of our season’s bag was caught by two rods—not 
always the same rods—more than one fair angler assisted in the 
total catch. This leads me to the mention of a heart-breaking 
incident, in which the young and charming bride of one of our 
visitors played a leading part, and which illustrates the truth of the 
maxim that, in fishing as in other things, a little knowledge may be 
a dangerous thing. The lady in question had had no previous 
experience of salmon-fishing beyond successfully hooking and landing 
a grilse on the first day of her arrival. Strict injunctions had been 
given her, in the event of asalmon being hooked, to “ keep a steady 
strain” upon the line, the anticipated danger, of course, being that 
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a heavy, strong-running fish might be allowed too much freedom, 
and so ‘‘drown” the line and get rid of the hook. Next day, 
harling in the pool, her husband meantime fishing from the bank, 
the fair lady hooked a heavy salmon. Somewhat overdoing her 
instructions, and thinking too much of the “ steady strain,” rod and 
line were too firmly grasped, so that the reel could not run. The 
fish being strong and lively and the tackle sound, the rod’s point was 
pulled down to water-level, the boat was towed sternways a yard or 
two, there was a mighty splashing on the surface of the pool, and 
presently the running line parted—something had to go—and the 
salmon, no doubt greatly astonished and outraged at the behaviour 
of the ‘‘ insect’ it had seized, departed. Our fair visitor’s views as 
to the wisdom of her instructors and the efficacy of a “steady 
strain” I purposely refrain from recording. 

At the end of July Captain S. and I had left our northern river 
with a bag, for a short two months’ fishing, of over two tons of 
salmon to our credit. It is worth noting incidentally that we were 
neither of us satiated. The sport grew upon one like a bad habit. 
Iam not prepared philosophically to explain this particular form 
of sporting mania, but the fact remains. 

I will now turn to another scene of my summer holiday. Not 
far from the pretty harbour of Christiansund, and a little south of 
Trondhjem, three mountain peaks, some 3,000 ft. in height, mark 
the position of two birch-clad rocky islands of the Trondhjem Amt. 
Here it has been my wont occasionally to hunt the wily red-deer of 
the western sea-board of Scandinavia, who for choice inhabit these 
islands in preference to the mainland, owing to a milder winter 
climate and better food and shelter. Our quarters are in a farm- 
house on the shore of one island. In front rises the steep rocky side 
of another island, separated from us only by a quarter of a mile of 
fjord, and clothed for 1,500 ft. or so in height with dense pine and 
birch woods in which the red-deer love to harbour. Cruising up and 
down of an early morning in our steam launch, the deer can some- 
times be spied, like flies on a wall, far up the mountain-side, feeding 
in open spaces on either side of our narrow fjord. But as a rule we 
have to “drive” or ‘‘ move” the deer, especially the old and heavy 
stags we are after. They seldom show in the open, and are as 
cunning as foxes in their ways. No power on earth, so far as my 
experience goes, will make an old woodland stag go in any direction 
where he has the least suspicion of danger ; and no animal is better 
able to distinguish between the real danger and the apparent. The 
slightest taint of wind from the hidden rifleman will send him back 
through the line of drivers. Also he will only go to his point. In 
other words he will only leave one harbour in order to reach another, 
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and will not be driven or moved blindly in any direction. Half 
the difficulty of a deer drive is to get the riflemen into position 
without tainting wind or disturbing ground. To reach one particular 
‘butt,’ for example, on our islands involves a 2,000 ft. climb. 
Depend upon it that when a shot is obtained at a wild woodland 
Norway stag the opportunity is thoroughly deserved and should be 
made the most of. 

I was lucky enough in this my holiday of 1907 to kill a 27-stone 
“royal”? stag on our island, a lordly beast with a heavy 11-point 
head called “‘ royal” or “crown” in Norway, inasmuch as it had 
the two proper ‘“‘cups” of three tines on the top of each horn, 
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only wanting one bay tine to bea full “‘ royal,” and over 30 in. in 
spread. But its great beauty, and the beauty of the heads carried 
by all our best island stags, was the beam or weight of horn. 
This head in particular was over 5 in. in circumference of horn at 
the thinnest part between bay and tray, and over g in. in the 
thickest part, and of thick rough horn of a quality, alas! not so 
common nowadays as formerly. 

We were but two rifles, my friend Major J. and myself. On the 
day in question five active Norwegian islanders were moving 
in line through a dense birch wood that clothed the steep mountain 
side for 1,500 ft. upwards. Three-quarters of a mile away Major J. 
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and I lay concealed in two possible passes, to intercept a moving 
stag, should all go right. My friend was in the upper pass, involving 
a stiff 1,000-ft. climb. The mountain-side was intersected by a 
deep gully, only conveniently passable for deer in these two places. 
But 200 yds. below where I sat, and round the base of the hill, 
was a third possible, but in the opinion of the natives unlikely, pass. 
It meant that a stag going that way must descend the hill through 
thick cover, come round its base, and then ascend again to the thick 
wood behind us. Nevertheless, this was the way he came. For 
half an hour I sat, alive to every sight and woodland sound, admiring 
the view of fjord below and wooded rocky island opposite, trusty 
rifle on knee, my main attention fixed on a deer track down the face 
of the gully opposite my post, but always with an eye on the lower 
face below me. Then suddenly a splendid stag appeared, moving 
through the trees below, and halted for a moment, head, neck, and 
shoulder only visible nearly 200 yards away. There was little time 
to think. Three jumps or so would take him across a narrow 
opening and out of sight into thick wood beyond. Instinctively the 
rifle is aligned and trigger pressed. The crack of a *400 black- 
powder express awoke the echoes of the mountain-side; the stag 
gave one plunge downhill and turned back into the wood from 
whence he had come. Then followed some moments of painful 
suspense. 

Clearly the stag did not know exactly in what quarter danger 
lay. I was sitting in thick cover far above him, and the echo 
of the shot was bewildering. I sat motionless and expectant. 
Presently a grey muzzle showed just clear of the wood and a little 
higher up. He was not dead then. I tried another shot just behind 
the grey muzzle. He disappeared, and I saw the trees shaking. Soon 
my friend came down from the upper pass with Johan, who had 
placed him, and I explained the situation. Slowly we went down. 
I went forward and searched the fringe of the wood where I had 
last seen the stag, and found nothing. I felt certain the stag was 
wounded, but how badly it was impossible to say. It subsequently 
turned out that both shots had struck him low in the shoulder. A 
wounded stag in thick cover occasionally affords a vain chase and a 
heart-breaking experience. Our next manceuvre was to send Johan 
back below the wood to bring on the drivers in line through the 
thickest cover towards us, while the Major and I stood on guard to 
command the open beyond and below the wood. Soon the line of 
drivers were heard advancing. Johan’s head was just visible on the 
steep birch and pine-clad hill-side above, when a stentorian yell of 
‘“‘ Here han er” (Here he is) was followed by a violent crashing of a 
heavy body through the trees. Then came a sound of falling stones 
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and breaking branches, and the stag, having rolled down a small 
precipice at the foot of the wood, appeared, badly wounded, on the 
open, rocky hill-side below, where I finished him with a bullet 
through the neck! Johan, it turned out, had walked straight on to 
the stag standing in the thick cover, and had turned him down the 
hill and forced him over the precipice at such close quarters that the 
man’s coat was actually torn by the stag’s horns. And so the 
“‘royal’’ died. 

Occasionally we get a stag on our island in a quiet woodland 
“stalk,” though whether the word ‘stalk,’ implying a cautious 
approach of a stag seen at a distance, is a correct description of the 
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process here usually involved, is open to question. ‘* Woodland 
crawling” on the chance of a shot is, perhaps, more appropriate 
phraseology, for our stags are seldom seen at a distance. 

One fine evening last September found me, in company with 
Ovrevig, our host and shooting lessor, also an old and experienced 
stalker and, as rumour had it, a most accomplished poacher, at 
the door of the soeter spying the mountain-sides for deer. On 
the hill opposite we could see a stag, only a moderate one in 
size, feeding with a parcel of hinds. On the hill-side behind 
us, usually the best side for heavy stags, we could see nothing. 
So I started to stalk the stag in view, and had not gone a hun- 
dred yards across the valley when, in a hollow behind and above 
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the soeter, another and a better stag came into view, and straight- 
way plans were changed. An hour later found me crawling and 
spying along the rough, stony, moss- and grass-covered hill-side, 
just above the line of birch-wood, in vain attempt to get a sight 
of the stag that we had seen from below. He had fed into the 
wood again, and, as it turned out, I passed above and beyond 
him without knowing it. Presently I crept through a belt of 
birch, came out on a great moss-covered stone commanding 
another birch-clad hollow beyond, and sat down with a sense 
of disappointment. Perhaps the stag I was after had heard 
or winded me and departed unseen. For ten minutes I sat and 
looked. Not a sound disturbed the woodland except the sighing 
of the breeze-stirred leaves and branches, and the humming of 
insect life. Yet there were two stags feeding within rifle-shot, and 
at the moment I did not know it. Presently a slight bark of a 
deer broke the silence in the wood below me. Finger on trigger, I 
gradually stood up on my moss-covered stone. Then a stag that 
had seen or winded mé ran quickly up a knoll on the further side of 
the hollow a hundred yards away, and, even as I pressed the trigger, 
with sight aligned on his red back, vanished through the trees. A 
clean miss! He had moved a second too soon. As the echoes of 
the rifle-shot rolled back from the opposite hill-side, and I thought 
the evening sport was over, the bark of another stag from up the 
hill came to my astonished ears. I stood up to my full height, and 
could just see the head and neck of a companion stag 150 yards up 
the hill. This stag, having heard the shot, but not seen me, hesi- 
tated a thought too long, till the bullet from my second barrel 
terminated his career. A fair 8-point beast. Such are the 
changes and chances of woodland hunting. I had spied one stag, 
vainly stalked a second, missed a third, and then killed the fourth, 
and all within an hour and a half of leaving the doorstep of the 
soeter. 

Scene the third and last of my summer holiday changes to an 
elk-forest in Gula-dal, south of Trondhjem, where it has been my 
fortune to kill many a good bull-elk during the past few years. 
Here many miles of thick pine forest, changing into birch-scrub and 
then open fjeld, as one ascends from the banks of the clear rushing 
Gula River to the high mountains above the valley, form a home for 
the Scandinavian elk, and our happy hunting grounds. We have 
two huts in the forest, conveniently placed towards each end of our 
twenty miles of rented ground, and some way up in the hills, near 
where pine forest ends and birch-scrub begins, whence one may 
hunt the bull-elk in the thick pine forest by means of dog in leash, 
or occasionally spy and stalk them in the more open high ground 
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where they sometimes resort, and return in reasonable time and’ 
distance to shelter, food, and bed. 

My holiday was drawing to a close, and I had but a week left, 
which I spent in one of the aforesaid huts, enjoying, besides wild 
sport, some of the finest mountain air to be found in Northern 
Europe. Of the sporting incidents of this week, it is sufficient to 
say that a day or two after wild-flying ryper, some twenty brace of 
which, shot over a steady old setter, formed a most welcome addition 
to our larder, and two evenings occupied in catching about fifty lake 
and stream trout of delicious flavour, were the interludes to some 
serious days’ elk-hunting, during which no good bulls could be 
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found. Then, as chance, or fate, or those disembodied intelligences 
that some of us fancy have a hand in mundane affairs would have 
it, I killed two bulls during the last two days of my stay, large in 
body, but with heads of no great size. Still, my men wanted meat, 
and the dogs wanted blood, so the bulls in question served our pur- 
pose. But the difficulty of finding good bull-elk in this particular 
season, experienced by friends who had rented half my forest as 
well as myself, gave rise to the suggestion—-half-jestingly advanced 
on my part—that the boy, Johan Floettem, with the gift of ‘‘ second- 
sight,” of whom all Gula-dal was talking, should straightway be 
consulted. 
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From the first day of our arrival at the hut my hunters had 
never ceased to gossip about this wonderful lad. At first their talk 
fell on inattentive ears. But when I realised that these men, at all 
events, fully believed that the boy Johan could “see” the big bulls 
we could not find, and tell us of their whereabouts in miles of dense 
Gula forest, if we asked him, and he chose to tell, then my serious 
attention was aroused. Straightway I determined to have an inter- 
view with the boy if it could be brought about; and thereby hangs 
the closing portion of my tale. 

On our way back from the hut we paid a visit to an adjoining 
valley I had rented, and had an elk-drive, in company with Captain 
M., a friend who was elk-hunting in the adjoining forest. The 
incidents of this drive are worth mentioning as an illustration of the 
chance and uncertainty of elk-hunting in these thick Norway woods. 
The scene was a long, steep-sided, thickly forested valley, down the 
centre of which ran a small river, tributary to the Gula, through a 
ravine only here and there easily passable for elk. The two rifles 
were stationed at the head of the valley, close to a pass over the 
ravine constantly used by elk. Theoretically the drives were con- 
sidered a certainty by the natives for showing elk, and the best of 
my last day was spent in waiting expectant for the big bull who 
never came, while a dozen of Gula-dal natives, under the guidance 
of our hunters, came whistling, shooting (they carried guns and 
rifles), and yelling through some miles of forest that clothed the 
sides of the valley. We had two elaborate drives on a pouring wet 
day, saw nothing but a few black-game and some fine old cock- 
capercailzie, and Captain M. and I then parted company in the 
heart of the forest, he to go to his quarters over the hill, and I to 
return to mine through the ground just driven, both of us thinking 
all sport over for the day. As fate would have it, on the way home, 
and in the middle of the very woods we had so recently disturbed, 
we ran on to the fresh tracks of a good bull, caught sight of him 
soon after 250 yards away the other side of a large open marsh, and 
I killed him with a lucky shot. He stood partly concealed among 
the trees, his great black chest facing me, but so far that I could 
only tell he was a bull by means of my binoculars. It was then or 
never, knew. The evening was drawing on. So I sat down in the 
wet marsh, took a full sight high up on his black front, and when 
the smoke of the shot cleared, just saw him vanishing in the trees. 
I had little hopes of ever seeing him again, and what chiefly sur- 
prised me was the fact that he was there at all, after the morning’s 
disturbance. But that bull’s time had come. We found blood on 
his tracks, followed them for a few hundred yards, and came on him 
lying stone dead. The half-inch leaden messenger had raked him 
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fore and aft. Nineteen hands at the shoulder, near 2,000 lb. in 
weight, but carrying only a moderate 7-point 36-in. head. 

The following day found me at Singsaas, compelled by the 
exigencies of business to a premature return to London. But the 
opportunity had arrived, and was seized, for an interview with the 
boy, Johan Floettem. Whilst waiting for him I was told many 
stories of his achievements, of which the following are a sample. 

Two years ago a small girl had been lost near a soeter in the 
woods near Aalesund, and never found. It was thought that eagles 
had carried her body away, or that it lay in some deep hole or 
crevasse. [loettem was consulted. One of the men present at the 
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interview told me the following particulars. The position of the 
soeter was described to the boy, and then a series of questions put 
to him, as he sat with his head buried in his hands. 

“‘ Do you see the soeter on such and such a day?” they asked 
him. 
He said ‘‘ Yes,”’ and described it as partly surrounded by a new 
fence and partly by an old one. (This was correct.) 

What else do you see?” 

‘“‘T see a man driving up to the soeter with three children.” 

He then proceeded, in answer to questions, to describe how the 
children wandered away into the woods picking berries, while the 
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man prepared food; how two of the children returned in due 
course, while the third took a wrong turn and missed her way in 
the woods ; how this child wandered on, picking berries, came to a 
steep bank overhanging a river, fell in, and was drowned. Johan 
Floettem then described the exact spot under a waterfall where the 
remains of the child lay. Although the particulars given by the 
boy of the movements of man and children on the day in question 
were substantially correct, so far as known, the above incident might 
prove nothing and mean nothing except that the boy, Johan, had a 
very lively imagination, were it not for the remarkable fact that the 
skeleton of the child was found, two years after the sad event, in 
the exact spot described by Johan, namely, under a certain waterfall 
in the river, wedged and concealed in such a position that it would 
not have been found at all unless the place had been particularly 
described and pointed out, and special search made. 

On another occasion the body of a lunatic was found in the 
Gula River in consequence of information given by the boy by means 
of his ‘‘ second-sight.”’ 

Among other useful little displays, he has frequently enabled 
lost property to be found. A girl dropped her necklace, for example, 
in the woods near Singsaas. A sportsman lost his watch on the 
field. Both these articles were found through Johan, who “saw” 
the places where they respectively lay. One or two cases of valu- 
able papers and bonds that had been stolen or mislaid and after- 
wards found through the boy’s “ sight ” were alsotold me. Another 
remarkably useful instance of the boy’s powers was in the case of 
sheep lost by Gula-dal farmers a few years since during their summer 
pasturage on the high fjeld. Occasionally sheep were missed in the 
autumn counts, and the losses were put down to eagles, or wolves, 
or foxes. But these losses becoming persistent the boy was con- 
sulted. He said the professional ryper-shooters, whose name is 
legion, and who sleep in the soeters or mountain farms at the end of 
August after the cowherds had left for the season, and shoot ryper 
for the market, were the real culprits. The boy could ‘‘ see” them 
shoot an occasional sheep for the larder. While the truth of this 
statement was not, so far as I learnt, directly proved, and the allega- 
tion itself could not obviously be made the basis of a prosecution, 
yet the significant fact remains that no sheep have been lost since 
the ryper shooters were “‘ given away” by Johan, and closely watched, 
in consequence, by the farmers. I was told that the boy first dis- 
covered his powers when playing hide-and-seek as a small lad with 
his young companions. He found that when he closed his eyes he 
could ‘“‘see’’ what all the other lads were doing, and where they 
were hiding. 
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Presently Johan Floettem, accompanied by an elder brother, 
appeared, and was shown into the room. My two hunters, and a 
leading citizen of Singsaas, who had known the boy all his life, were 
present with myself. I examined the lad with interest. He was a 
rather sharp-featured, long-nosed boy of fourteen, of orthodox 
Norwegian type and colouring, perfectly simple and natural in man- 
ner and behaviour. He thoroughly enjoyed the coffee and sweets 
offered him, handing a box of the latter that I gave him to his brother 
to hold in a manner that suggested he was, perhaps, the pet of the 
family. After some preliminary conversation he gave us a specimen 
of his alleged powers of “sight” without the slightest fuss or hesita- 
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tion. Coming straight from the elk-forest my hunters and I were 
naturally thinking of the big bull-elk we had been unable to find. 
We accordingly asked if he could ‘‘see”’ any bulls in the valley we 
had just come from, and the geography of which he knew. 

Johan dropped his head on his hands and remained silent for a 
few moments. Then, in the most matter-of-fact way, with his eyes 
covered all the time he was speaking, said, ‘‘ Yes, I see a big bull 
lying in the birch-wood up the valley.” He proceeded to describe 
the exact spot, which, as a matter of fact, was higher up than where 
we had been hunting; also the size of the bull’s horns, the number 
of points, the dewlap under his chin, &c. 
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Beyond the fact that the boy’s manner was perfectly natural 
and simple, and in no way assumed or forced, and that he told his 
story as if he really did ‘‘ see” the animal, there was, unfortunately, 
no practical point in this display of his powers of ‘‘ imagination,” as 
the hostile critic might describe them. We had no opportunity of 
verifying this particular vision, though I may have something more 
to say about this “‘ visionary”’ bull when my hunters have reported 
at a later stage. 

We now turned to more serious and practical business. Four 
years ago I had lost a big bull, badly wounded, in my forest, owing 
to a severe storm that prevented the dogs from following the track. 
I had always felt certain that bull was dead, and every sportsman 
will appreciate my anxiety to find its head, if it were possible. 

By previous arrangement with my hunters this was to be the 
main point of my interview with the boy. The incident was de- 
scribed to Johan, who requested me to draw him a rough map, show- 
ing the spot where the elk was wounded, and his subsequent course 
through the forest to the spot where we had finally lost him. I may 
mention that Johan was not acquainted with this part of the forest. 

A pencil map was drawn. The boy took the pencil in hand, 
covered his eyes as before, and almost immediately began to draw a 
devious but unhesitating line, marking the bull’s subsequent 
wanderings, taking up the trail from the spot we had lost it, till he 
came toa certain point. Here,” said Johan, amid the interested 
silence of all of us who were watching him closely, “‘ the bull died.” 
He then described the exact spot where the bones and the head of 
the bull were lying, and which he said he could ‘‘ see,”’ and in answer 
to my further questions drew marks at inch intervals on the paper, 
each interval denoting 100 metres, eighteen of them in all, in a 
straight line from the spot where the elk was wounded to where he 
lay dead. This to show the distance in a direct line from the one 
spot to the other. All this with his eyes shut. The remarkable 
points of this performance were (1) the perfectly simple and natural 
way in which it was carried out by the boy; (2) the unhesitating 
manner in which the elk’s alleged course was delineated, and the 
pencil used blindfold—there were no uncertain or wavering marks ; 
and (3) the fact that in drawing the inch intervals from one point 
to the other the exact alleged spot of the elk’s death was again 
arrived at by the boy with his pencil that he had previously denoted 
in following its devious course. I watched the boy very closely, and 
am certain he did not use his eyes in delineating the course of the 
elk. Anyone can test the difficulty under ordinary circumstances of 
such a performance by trying to draw, blindfold, a circuitous line on 
a sheet of paper from one point to another, and then, still blindfold, 
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a straight line between the two same points. If the boy was acting 
it was an exceedingly clever piece of acting—so clever, in fact, as to 
be almost uncanny. Personally, I am convinced he was not acting, 
but was telling what he “‘ saw,”’ or thought he “ saw.” 

There were one or two other minor points of interest worth 
mentioning. At one point in the devious course of the elk, the boy 
made a mark across the track, and said, ‘‘ Here the blood-trail 
stopped.” One of the features of this particular hunt had been the 
copious blood-trail left by the bull. No doubt we had incidentally 
mentioned this to the boy. It is a fact well known to hunters that 
badly wounded animals do often suddenly cease to leave a blood- 
- trail; how or why is not quite certain. But the boy was far too 
young and inexperienced to have known of such an item of hunting 
craft. If he was acting, it was an inconceivably impossible artistic 
touch on his part to have volunteered this detail of information as 
he did. Besides, on the acting hypothesis, it was redundant and 
unnecessary. Again, in drawing the inch-intervals showing the 
straight distance from wound to kill, he drew one interval a little 
shorter than the others, remarking, ‘“‘ Here is a deep dal” (ravine). 
As a matter of fact, there 7s an unusually deep ravine or ‘‘ dal” just 
there in the forest, which I know well, having frequently and with 
labour crossed it. But the boy had never been in that part of the 
forest. On other minor points I tested him with questions; such as 
where was open fjeld, and where was forest. In every case, and 
without hesitation, the boy answered right, so far as my personal 
knowledge went. The main point of interest yet remains to be 
decided—namely, Have we found the remains of the bull? I still, at 
time of writing, await news of this event. That part of my forest 
having been let this year to friends, my hunters could not imme- 
diately go on the interesting quest. But I live in hopes that that 
particular trophy may yet be added to my collection, and the further 
thought has also crossed my mind that Johan Floettem may, in 
future years, be requisitioned to join our hunting party in the forest 
in order to give away the whereabouts of the gigantic bull-elk with 
record head that every elk-hunter is always hoping to meet. 


AT LOCHEND 


GOING A-WHALING 


BY W. G. BURN MURDOCH 


**GoINnG a whaling ; going a-whaling !” is the song in my heart to the 
click-clack accompaniment of the cab-horse’s feet down the empty 
sunny street on a Sunday morning early. Off to sea at last, “ with 
hook-pot, pannikin, and donkey’s breakfast,’’ as the down-channel 
Jack Tar puts it; in other words with a kit bag, change of clothes, 
tobacco, whisky for celebrations, and a Jaeger sleeping sack in place 
of the mattress of chaff which Jack calls his ‘‘donkey’s breakfast.” 
We also have rods and tackle, to fish for sea trout in the Shetland 
Voes, to put in the time till the whales come round. 

The Aberdeen Palace Hotel is almost empty; waiters ‘and 
tables stand in despairing rows waiting for the summer guest who 
never comes, so inclement is this month of June. Only two tables 
are occupied; at the second on my right are two sweet things of 
about seventeen with cheeks like roses, and blue eyes—too deep 
for English blue, I think; they are Irish perhaps, and have blue 
serge yachting suits. Their father I put down as a lawyer, possibly 
a judge, and either a yachtsman or motorist, from the depth of his 
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tan. At the farthest table quite by themselves there’s a newly 
married couple I should say. Their cooing comes all the way 
down the quiet room, his intermittent in deep Doric, hers in high 
American and continuous. As they pass me going out her new 
silk gown makes a noise like a heavy shower on a greenhouse. 

In the evening a pipe with the great naturalist in the Chanonry 
in the quiet of the old University buildings and old trees and 
lawns—talk of plankton and cetaceans and of friends here and 
wandering there. Pieds poudrés the French called the Scots in 
the middle ages, and they may well do so still, for my friends at 
least seem to keep wandering all over the world. The first I think 
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of, a party of three, are just off to Prince Charles Foreland up Spitz- 
bergen way; other two are on their way to the West Ice and Davis 
Straits, lucky fellows, for musk oxen, right whales, and meteorology ; 
and R.B. here is just returned from that fascinating Mergui Archi- 
pelago, bringing home great oyster shells and pearls and information 
of great price to Government about how to find more. And then I 
think of a whole batch of my acquaintances scattering to the South 
Orkneys and the Antarctic edge, driven from BenNevis by the same 
inscrutable power to work meteorology at handsome salaries for the 
Argentine ; and here is the writer of these very wandering notes just 
back from the Glens of the Taiping and Nampoung beyond Bhamo, 
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and the pleasant highlands at the back of China, off again, and 
this time to the veritable Ultima Thule. 

In passing we must have a look at the Aberdeen fish market ; 
pity to come all this way and miss that. It is incredible, its extent. 
There are hundreds and hundreds of steam trawlers in this morning, 
their catches spread most orderly on the pavement for miles round 
the docks; millions of great fish and small arranged according to 
their kinds and size. Their numbers stagger you, and you think 
how empty the sea floor must soon become with such exhaustive 
trawling. The biggest fish I saw was a halibut, a king of fish of 
two hundred pounds weight I should think. On its broad white 
breast it bore the following inscription in pencil on a wet bit of 
paper :— 

Ye gaze at me wi’ scornfu’ ee, 
I am no prima donna ; 


But it wasna me, I’ll guarantee, 
Wha nickit Maister Jonah. 


All the way from Aberdeen to Lerwick up the East Coast 
day and night it blows gently from the east with rain. As our 
good ship—the Saint something or other—has a natural list to 
port, she lies over that way a good deal with the roll. Personally 
I like the movement and the clean feeling of the wet, grey air from 
the east; but Iam in love with the sea. It is a horrible mistress 
at times, I admit—so meaninglessly restless, and even abominably 
dangerous; but the other times, when it is all in its best clothes and 
behaviour, what so beautiful or so fascinatingly variable ? The few 
other passengers above board do not look at it in this way; they 
shiver and mourn and say, ‘‘Is this June, Captain? And why do 
you not have warmer weather?” To which he genially replies, 
** Hoots toots! what ails ye wi’ the weather? Ye'll maybe oot 
o’ this intill waur.’’ And if his words are not comforting his ruddy 
face and genial expression should be. 

At Lerwick we arrive very early and joyously. A new port, 
with the squeaking of the sea birds, the rattle of the donkey-engine, 
and the thought of going ashore, is a joy beyond alf those usually 
advertised. 

There are many boats—‘ steam drifters,” as the modern herring 
boat is called—alongside the sombre brown-sailed boats of our East 
Coast; and there are Dutch yawls too from Scheveningen, with 
bluff bows so square you think they sail stern first. Their colouring 
is cheerful, weather-worn planks of many tints, and their sides 
green under water-line, with touches here and there of flesh tints 
and blue, and khaki-coloured sails. 
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The narrow main street wanders between little grey houses 
with two stories and dormer windows, shops on the ground floors, 
dwellings above. One shop sells Shetland shawls, the next sea- 
boots, and another picture postcards and groceries, so you have the 
necessaries of life as well as its latest refinement almost within 
arm’s length. The undulating main street is paved right across, 
and on either side are very narrow, secretive-looking entries, on the 
one side going uphill, on the other down to the wharf to the herring 
boats and steamers. 

Girls with short skirts and shoon of untanned hide with the hair 
outside, with Shetland shawls round their heads and shoulders, pass 
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girls with high heels and the fashions of lower latitudes, and beamy 
brown fishermen dander along crew by crew. In each group there 
is the Boy with his arms full of provisions, the dalesmen with pipes, 
and the mate with his cigar. There are Scots, English, and Dutch, 
so there is variety of type and costume. The Britishers are rather 
monotonous as to colour; they all wear dark-blue trousers and 
jerseys and Lovat caps, and all have their hands deep in their 
trouser pockets: this is the way all up the East Coast—you do it 
yourself after a time in the climate. The Dutchmen wear wide, 
black, plaited knickerbockers, an orange-red belt, with tight little 
blue dungaree jackets above that, and sabots! I don’t think 
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anything has surprised me more than sabots in Scotland, not even 
the electric tramcars in Aberdeen on the Sabbath. 

On the steamer from Lerwick North I met Laidley, distin- 
guished pupil of Carolus Durand, and cricketer, also bound for 
Lochend like the writer. Laidley is distinguished from other artist 
painters in that he still has the courage of the opinions of his early 
manhood, and maintains in word and print that the privileges 
granted by George III. to the Royal Academy have been misused, 
are damning to the national output of Art, and have blighted the 
lives of innumerable artists. As he is a member of both the Scottish 
and English bars, it gave me great delight to hear one able to 
put conviction into such well-arranged words. He could also 
talk of various sports—which is rather unusual among my brother 
artists—from cricket upwards, so we kept ourselves comfortably 
warm discussing these things, and hardly felt the chill air of these 
high latitudes or the rather uncomfortable tumble of sea that came 
in from the north-east. Occasionally the Captain joined us, and 
we held parliament on the subject of small holdings, whales, and 
herrings. If you do not know anything about these subjects before 
you go to Shetland, in a day or two there you are saturated with 
them; you feel as if there were herring-scales in your clothes, 
and the scent of herring and whales is in your nostrils literally 
and metaphorically. 

The whaling people say little in Shetland : they live in constant 
fear of the older industry of the herring-fisher. The herring-fishers, 
at least some of them, say the whaling industry is harmful to the 
herring-fishing. Their cry is particularly loud when there has been 
a bad herring season. The herring-fishers are very many, and each 
encourages the other, and they all encourage their parliamentary 
representatives, to discourage the new industry. The cod-fishers did 
the same in the north of Norway—said the whaling spoilt their 
cod-fishing, and they burned the whalers’ houses to prove this. It 
is remarkable how much the professional fisherman knows! They 
used to tell you in our West Highlands that the introduction of 
sheep had driven the herring from the lochs—you see they fouled 
the water of the lochs! Now the herring-fisher in Shetland says 
he’s going to burn the whaling factories if the whaling isn’t pre- 
vented. I was once myself stopped sketching by an East Country 
skipper when we were sealing: when he wasn’t lucky with the 
seals, with the Lerwick fisherman’s arguments, he could prove my 
sketching stopped the seals coming on to the ice—“ leastwise, if it 
didn’t, it might’”—and therefore I was to stop, and if I didn’t 
there would be ruddy murder—dear human nature—you are not 
going to make profit if I can’t! 
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So with warm talk and coldish weather from Lerwick North 
the morning passed pleasantly, and first impressions of Shetland 
grew very gently out of a tumble of sea and thin rain—grew gently 
and more sunny, of low islands and tide races, sea gulls, porpoises, 
herring-hog, and eider duck. 

Going up the Sound of Yell, boats come off at our stopping- 
places with quiet-speaking men, and we take on board empty cases 
and barrels, and they take ashore full boxes, and beef, and vegetables, 
and flowers, and such-like luxuries from the south. 

At first the general appearance of the Shetlands appears to be a 
little bleak and wind-swept. Only at long intervals you see a 
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proprietor’s house, uncompromisingly square and unattached to the 
ground by any trees or shrubs, but along the green land between 
the peaty uplands and the beach is a considerable number of 
crofters’ picturesque thatched cottages that look comfortable 
enough. 

My host’s house at Lochend is characteristic ; four square walls 
whitewashed, two flats, five windows in each, dormer windows in 
the roof, a glass porch with geraniums in it, and in front, between 
the house and the beach, a low white wall that shelters a few small 
bushes and flowers from the sea and wind. It stares across a 
crescent of shingle to the opposite rolling hill of grass and peat, and 
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this shingle separates a shallow fresh-water loch from the sea loch. 
The whole effect is a little bald and chilling in its purity at first, 
but the walls are thick, it feels quite warm and hospitable inside, 
and after a day or two you begin to think that the house, and the 
shingle beach, and misty sea and hills, seem to blend very perfectly 
together—and then, is it not comfortable before the peat and coal 
fire after, say, three or four days bucketing outside in a little 
whale boat on the Atlantic rollers ? 

. . . Saturday, June 15.—We cast in the sea in the clear 
salt water from the shingle for a chance sea-trout, intermittently 
and rather half-heartedly, for our thoughts are really of whales. 
We got twenty-five in an hour and a half one day, close to the 
whaling station, but all small. September is the time for the big 
five-pounders. 

* * * * * 

The days of mist and rain have so blended that it seemed 
to meas I fished that to-day might be Sunday : so I stopped and came 
in, and found it Saturday. . . . The afternoon slowly passed. We 
wandered to the ‘‘ Crow’s Nest,” a grassy hill behind the house 
with a precipitous edge of rock, and watched the stormy sea to the 
north and came in to write this—and there!—at last she comes 
home, the Queen Alexandra, the little go-ft. steam whaler we have 
been waiting for—comes hurrying up the fjord out of the Atlantic, with 
a squall behind her. H. says she has a whale in tow on her far side, 
the port; he guesses it is there by her speed, which is slower than 
usual—it seems fast enough to me. She is like a kestrel hawk 
coming home with prey to her nest. 

We leg it across the shingle and over the hill in front to the 
station to see, mine host perceptibly keen. Yes, she has—a Sieh- 
vale, called Sie from a resemblance in its colour to the Sie or Coal 
fish. Through the rain, down below in the bay, we see the white 
underside above water, ribbed like great corduroy. The little 
steamer lets it go and two men come off shore in a boat and make 
fast a line to the leviathan. In a few hours its great body is 
turned into food for man and cattle and crops. The best of the 
meat goes to Denmark and Germany, and all the bones and 
scraps and blood are turned into cattle food, fertilisers, and oil ; 
nothing is wasted except perhaps the whalebone—it is made in 
Paris into lawyers’ wigs and ladies’ stays—and some scraps the 
gulls steal when the Shetlanders knock off the flensing at dinner- 
hour. By the way, the meat is very good; it is not so insipid 
as veal, and is as much better than beef as beef is better than 
horse. What a loss for this country that we do not eat it—the 
Japanese do. 
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At the little pier we discuss the advisability of us shore people 
going to sea in fog and wind and rain. I remark, sea-dog fashion, 
‘It may be worse before it’s better,” and ‘‘ Dat is zo”’ says the tall 
Norsk skipper of the keen blue eyes ; and ‘“‘ You be seek?” ‘Nol 
don’t think,” I add; *‘ been south the Horn in a whaler, you know.” 
So he says, “‘ Vell, perhaps you com vi call for you, een oor und 
halve.” So we go home again round the hill, get our bag ready, 
and dinner, and wait on shingle listening to the sough of misty wind 
and the cry of the oyster-catcher in its element, and watch for the 
rusty, weather-worn little terror of whales to steam round the point. 
It is Saturday night, the crew’s shaving night, so we may have time 
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for another cigar before we put off in her boat from the beach. 
But the air is clearing a little. 
* * * * * 

Return at three in grey morning—a gull or two on the shingle 
—grey water, the colour of ice, a ripple of northerly wind, grey 
dove-coloured sky, and a sense of sadness in this dull summer. 

I am almost ashamed of feeling so comfortable on shore, so 
secure.- Perhaps one loses the taste for the sea as one grows older ; 
anyway I read home letters and stamp on the dear hard ground as 
if I’d been years at sea. 

We were only two days and a night with these men who make 
their living between the wind and the spray—the toughest of men— 
we'd all be the better of a spell of their lives now and then, if it 
were only to make us enjoy a tooth-brush, or a savoury, after, 
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It had blown for days, and there was a jumble of a sea anda 
roll coming from two or three directions. I swear anyone must be 
ill the first time on these cockle-shells with no sail to steady them, 
and engines driving at eleven knots. I know master mariners who 
won't venture on them for love or money. 

We banged out into the North-East Atlantic for twenty-four 
hours and rolled about all the time watching across the grey 
surges for the spout of a whale, but saw nothing. Gave it up, 
and dashed away north-east some hundred miles towards Norway, 
slashing through the sea, the bridge the only part of the Queen 
out of water. How the little steamer bucked about, in and out 
and over and through the seas, and how H. and I lay in our 
shelves for more than a minute at a time was a wonder, for there 
were no ledges to keep us in, or anything to hang on to. Oh, 
it’s a beast of a mistress the sea, I thought, always leading you 
on! So perfectly lovely in its glamour and sheen of silken colour- 
ing for one day, sublime and awful again, and then so disgustingly 
**seekening "’; and how dismal the few fishing-boats looked in the 
grey night, away out there, their foremasts down, hanging on to 
their nets and tossing—for ever tossing! We only saw a few of 
them—the rest had run for shelter—as we came towards the 
Shetlands again, steaming from the north-east with a sea, and a 
fine send from the north. But never a blow of a whale did we 
see to cheer our hearts. 

Then back we went to the north-west again, thank goodness, 
into calmer water, through Yell Sound, and to rest at Lochend. 

Wednesday, midday. We areon the homeward track, Unst and 
Yell, most northerly of Shetlands, in sight to the south, lilac 
islands miraged in the heat haze, There is a long, long, ocean- 
swell, blue, and silky, and soporific, and a steady sound of the rush 
of water from the screw, and gurgling over the huge whale we 
tow tail first alongside, its tail up at our bow and its head some- 
where below our stern—74 ft. long it is, and probably weighs 
74 tons. So we lean well over to starboard with its weight, and it 
checks our homeward pace to 5 knots. 

Every now and then we go to the side and look at the 
leviathan ; even our big skipper, I see, can barely take his eye off it. 
He sits on deck with his back against our little engine-room, and 
smokes a long pipe and glances at it occasionally and smiles at me 
with satisfaction. It is the biggest whale of the season. What 
exquisite colour there is! lilac, slate, and black fading to the most 
intense white, firm and smooth as a mackerel near the tail, but 
the white is ribbed like gigantic corduroy towards its head, and 
so voluminous and loose under its lower jaw that it flounces 
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about in the surge like a skirt in a gale, and the white turns to 
exquisite green in the foam. It is too big, and there is too much 
movement, to distinguish clearly the form of the head. 

Sport for princes they call whaling. Sport for emperors or 
vikings I call it! From the dump in my ribs at 1 30, this silvery 
morning has been all sport. Big breath-catching sport, a mixture 
of concentrated movement, and excitement and intense watchful 
repose. 

The dump in the ribs came from our big skipper of the keen 
blue eyes. I’d turned in for an hour or two’s nap. ‘‘ Vailes—you 


WHALEBONE IN THE UPPER JAW 


The figure on left with flensing knife is sitting on the jaw. Note the capacity for liquid 

of lower jaw. A mouthful of ocean is taken in this, and is driven through the 

tibrous strainer of the whalebone in upper jaw. The minute sea-life—shrimps, &c.— 
remains on the hairy palate, and is swallowed. 


come see vailes?’’ he said as I jumped—you turn in all standing 
when you are whaling. 

“‘ Puff! ’—there they go—‘ Puff, puff” again. Three of them, 
two miles away to windward on the pigeon-grey sea. 

The chase has begun! What delicate sprays they send up! 
One, two, three, fine as a whiff of a cigarette, but how surely 
they tell us of our prey and the direction they take. Now it is full 
speed ahead, our hearts are brimming with hope, and our eyes 
brimming with tears from the cold of the keen morning air. 
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Soon we see their great backs clearly. They appear to stay 
below for about twenty minutes, then come up a mile or so further 
on for several breaths, sighing and surging side by side. The 
third or fourth time they rise within a hundred yards of us, and at 
their third breath we are within forty yards or less. Then the 
skipper goes quickly and quietly from the bridge to the bows and 
takes hold of the pistol handle at the butt of the swivel cannon on 
the bows, and with the free hand directs us at the wheel, to left or 
right. 

“Stop!” he calls, we signal to the engine-room, and, with 
the way we have on, surge over the boiling vortex they left when 
they went down. 

Up they come again in a few seconds and heave three grand 
sighs and jets of steam. I thought the skipper would have fired, 
they weren't twenty yards off. I think the art must be that of 
holding on—dogged patience. 

We must get nearer them next time, and more broadside on; 
for a miss, and we might never see these whales again, they would 
go so far and fast at their first frightened dive; and if we harpooned 
one too far aft, near the tail, we might be taken in tow for days... . 

But here they are again after twenty minutes below. Full 
speed ahead—they are taking their first breath within a hundred 
yards! Over the surge they leave we follow, and keep to the left of 
their course. At thesecond enormous uprising we are surely within 
fifteen yards. Why doesn’t the skipper let go! Anyone could hit 
them; they show at least seven feet solid plum-coloured mark above 
water, and such a length. . . . But he waits. 

The third rise our bows almost touch the nearest, as it goes 
down a little to the left. . . . The middle one ought to rise straight 
in front. ... Here it comes—big as a ship! The gun is swung 
towards it by the long stalwart figure in long coat at the bow. I see 
his shoulders go up, and there is a lug at something, and a deafening 
explosion, and a halo of grey smoke with a little orange flame 
through it, and a whirl of thick rope against the sunrise, and an 
enormous sensation of something desperate done, and immediately 
the sound of a great splash as the three leviathans bolt into the 
depths; then silence and smoking tow-wads floating lightly on the 
dark boiling water where they went down. .. . Weare fast to the 
middle whale, and yet a boy below me, on deck, goes on eating his 
piece of bread and margarine, and the mate and two hands and the 
steward show not the least sign of emotion. Only the skipper cocks 
his eye up at me with a little grin of satisfaction. I am supposed 
to be helping to steer on the bridge, but I’m sure my jaw is dropped 
and my eyes are staring. There is no word, and the only sound 
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is the ring of the iron barrels of the winch as they run round every 
now and then, when the strain of the cable is great. Three or four 
fathoms at a time, then a quick rush, twenty fathoms go into 
the depths, and we forge ahead in tow of the whale. 

The seven-inch cable comes up from our hold, passes five 
times round two grooved barrels of the winch, and then out at 
hawse pipe at the bow. 

On and on it goes, a hundred and twenty fathoms now are out, 
and a shout from the hold tells us the second length of rope is going 
—our port line is measured in three lengths, each a hundred and 
twenty fathoms. The second is gone! The men look grave and jam 
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down the great wooden brake to the winch, and it smokes, and the 
hawser strains to breaking; we surge ahead, our thoughts follow- 
ing the line to where it fades from sight in a greenish curve, and 
we think with awe of the gigantic struggle for life in the silent 
depths. 

Now the great strain on the line slackens—Why ? What is going 
to happen? Is the beast coming up below us? One heave from 
its back and our little steamer would be burst asunder. What is the 
matter? The skipper puts his hand on the line between the winch 
and the bows and looks up a little dolefully, and with never a word 
but “ Broke!’’ No message comes up the slack line now to tell of 
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the death struggle. The whale has broken free. Weare all a little 
sad, but no one says anything. 

In with the cable now—that is all in the meantime, and I 
wonder if I am never to see a whale killed. For half an hour we 
wind and wind, fathom after fathom of the 2,160 feet of wet line 
coming in and being stowed away silently and sadly into the hold 
again; and, as the broken frayed end comes slowly into view, from 
the bridge we spot a blow away towards the eastern horizon! So 
it’s bundle and go again, merrily, hoping for better luck this time, 
and in twenty minutes, or thereabout, we see the blow again to port. 
Over with the wheel then, make the spokes fly and jam it hard 
down, and round comes the Alexandra—she can turn in her length 
—and off we go for our prey, bouncing over the swell. 

Bravo—it’s our lost whale! With the glasses we can see the 
shaft of our harpoon. 

*“Soon get vail!” says the skipper. He is up on the bridge 
again smiling, ‘‘and rope and harpoon,” he adds. He evidently 
does not relish losing a harpoon and some fathoms of valuable 
rope. 

Ah, but she is frightened this time, and clears off after her 
breath, and it’s a long wait for us looking with all our eyes in every 
direction. But she must blow! And there iti astern. Round we 
come then, and off. And every time now she surges through the 
swell we see the shaft of our hundredweight harpoon, with the rope 
trailing across the polished rounded back, and now every time the 
whale goes slowly under the light shows a faint tint of red in the 
little wave that rises over its descent. For three hours we chase, 
zig-zagging round the ocean as the sun rises higher, with never a 
thought of breakfast. Sometimes we are close to it, and again it 
rises far off. At last we see it emerge and slowly and grandly roll 
over right in front of us, surging through the swell; and again there 
is a boom, and we are fast, and sure of her this time. 

We had loaded the gun again during the chase and attached 
the line from the starboard side of the hold; away it goes now, 
and we pile on the brake, for we know it must be more faint than it 
was. Still, a hundred fathoms ate out in a moment, and we follow 
in tow. Then, after a long struggle, right ahead in the track of the 
sun there is a lather of sea, and a fin eleven feet long cuts the air. 
It is black on one side, glittering white on the other. Then the 
white breast shows and the grand tail waves, slowly turning the sea 
to foam, and a passing gull dips to the new island. 

The “flurry” is over, and the sun glitters on the dying 
leviathan, and pity wells up in our hearts. Yes, she is dead now; 
only the swell suggests she moves. There is no need on this 
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occasion to get out the small boat to lance her, as is frequently the 
case, and a proceeding not always particularly safe, as one touch 
of such a fin or tail would shiver our boats to matchwood. 

So round goes the winch and we slowly haul up to the island. 
What colour there is! It lies on its side, so half is slate grey, re- 
flecting lavender tints from the sky, almost black in shadow, and the 
part of its under side above water is the most exquisite kid white, 
that fades to delicious green under water. The green changes toa 
rusty red when a little blood escapes. There is no sign of oil or 
blubber, and the killing of the huge creature is as clean as the gaffing 
of a salmon in a strong river, I think the white of this ribbed 
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corduroy is actually whiter than the little streaks of foam that 
occasionally break across the body with the swell. 

We manceuvre the tail round to our bow, get a loop of a chain 
round that, and haul it up with the winch; the rest of the great 
body swings alongside and reaches to our stern. 

Then away we go over the swell for home, our full speed reduced 
to a modest four knots; and at last there is time for coffee, flabrod, 
ryebread, knikebrod, and all the delicacies the Norwegian sailor in- 
cludes in his menu, not to mention margarine; and again at twelve 
o'clock we have a Norwegian sailor’s dinner, which is a good deal more 
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tasty than the British mercantile marine’s, for there is whale meat 
included galore, and than whale meat from a young Siehvale there 
is no better that I know of. Presently the islands appear, floating 
in the haze above the blue to the south. 

Seventy-four tons our whale was supposed to weigh, as it was 
about seventy-four feet long—we got eight at the Alexandra station 
during my stay, but this was the heaviest. Eight whales and twenty- 
four sea trout I have to enter into my game book, but under what 
heading am I to put them? Under game or fish? Perhaps whales 
should have a column for themselves ! 

We got various kinds, and all their stomachs were full of little 
shrimps and minute crustaceans supposed to be the food of the 
herrings ; but we did not chase the common herring-hog, the smaller 
whale that feeds on these fish. The sperm or cachalot sometimes 
eats herring, but they are very rare on our coasts: the Olna 
Station in Shetland, however, got three this year, lucky people, the 
largest of a record size, worth over £1,000. Only wait till we get our 
company floated down south at the South Shetlands, south of Cape 
Horn. Sorensen the skipper and I, with the steward as interpreter, 
put in spare time discussing this. He and his brother will go each 
with a small whale-steamer and a three-thousand-ton magazine ship 
for the coals and the oil. He grins as he speaks of the numbers and 
size of the finners down there. They run toa hundred feet! He 
has seen them, and so have IJ, and have fired into them at three and 
four yards range, and they are in thousands ! 

Blank days we have had again and again, perhaps even as 
exciting as successful days. Long chases for many hours in heavy 
seas, wind, and rain, till one’s limbs shook with cold and excite- 
ment. Our skipper stayed out all weathers, though I don't think it 
was much use, as coming down a wave our little steamer made such 
a crash that I think the noise kept the whales off. Still, it was a fine 
sight to see the tall Norseman in the bow with never a thing to hold 
on to except the butt of the gun, hidden in foam, then a dripping 
silhouette against the grey sky, then down into the valley again 
with these enormous forms surging beneath us. Oh, but how cold 
it was! To you who go whaling I advise, put on double winter 
clothing; then choose your weather, and select the best of that, 
and even with the finest to start with you may be off your pipe 
and your face caked with salt as you return from the tumble of 
the North Atlantic to the sweet quiet of your Lochend. 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


FOXHUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. By Sir Reginald Graham, Bart. 
London: Eveleigh Nash. 1907. 


The name of Graham has long been famous in the hunting 
world. It is just a century since Sir Bellingham, the present 
Baronet’s father, started a pack of harriers at his seat, Norton 
Conyers, after which he made much hunting history as M.F.H. in 
different countries; and the author of this book was an altogether 
worthy successor of his sire. Everyone who knows anything of 
sport recognises Sir Reginald’s claim to distinction, but it has not 
been generally understood that he can write as well as he could ride, 
and could turn out a book which will powerfully appeal to all who 
share his love of the chase. He expresses envy of the “‘ facile pens”’ 
of George Whyte-Melville and ‘‘The Druid”; his own pen, how- 
ever, does quite well enough. 

The subject of his family Sir Reginald cuts short, quoting an 
old lady who once grew bored with a young man who would dilate on 
his pedigree. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me of ancestors,” she said; ‘‘ I once 
kept a grandmother myself.” Nor does the author dwell on his 
military experiences. Born in 1835, he was gazetted at the age of 
seventeen to the 14th Regiment—then the Buckinghamshire; now, 
in the amazing process of Army nomenclature, for reasons which 
might or might not be reasonably explicable, the West Yorkshire; 
the War Office has long been the home of unconscious humour. 
He fought in the Crimea, linding at Balaclava in November, 1854, 
was Captain in the Rifle Brigade at the age of twenty, and sold out 
in 1863. 
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In a former number of this magazine we described the late 
Duke of Beaufort’s expedition to hunt the wolf in the South of 
France. Sir Reginald was one of the party, and repeats the story 
with added detail. Throughout the book we find neat little vignettes 
of quaint and pleasant personalities, but we wish that Sir Reginald 
had found more to say of his great friend the late Lord Suffolk, 
concerning whom the only attempt at an appreciation was published 
in this magazine soon after his lamented death, the Editor having 
been privileged to maintain a constant correspondence with him 
during several years. Anything like a satisfactory biography of the 
Earl would be one of the most readable of all possible books 
on sport. 

In 1869 Sir Reginald was elected to the Jockey Club, though he 
has never much devoted himself to racing. At this time the winning- 
post was dragged about from one spot to another, “like a portable 
bathing machine,” the track being marked out by ropes, but—every- 
body rode hacks in those days—over one of these ropes Colonel 
Blackwood, a Queen’s messenger, fell and broke his neck, which 
induced the authorities to put up the present rails. Being the son 
of his father it was natural that Sir Reginald should want a pack of 
hounds, though his first experience of hunting was not by any 
means eminently successful. This was one day when, having 
jumped a big fence with the Burton, then under the mastership of 
Lord Henry Bentinck, he proceeded to ‘‘ hold the hounds down wind, 
and then in other directions.” They never touched the line again, 
though, says he, ‘‘I thought it encouraging to the pack to wave my 
right arm with energy as I took them along, with that action of the 
hand which is much in vogue on poultry farms.” Presently he was 
awed to discover that Lord Henry himself, with Messrs. Henry 
Chaplin, Chandos Leigh, and Charley Hawtin, the huntsman, were 
just behind him. “Sir Reginald,” quoth the Master, ‘‘ when you 
have quite done feeding your chickens, perhaps you will allow my 
huntsman to cast my hounds!” The story, he says, and we can well 
believe it, was vastly appreciated by poor Whyte-Melville, of whom, 
by the way, he tells another. Cannoned and knocked over at a 
fence by a near neighbour, Whyte-Melville picked himself up and 
quietly remarked, “‘ Now I know what St. Paul meant when he wrote 
‘Perils by my own countrymen.’” Sir Reginald is enabled to give 
extracts from Lord Henry’s hunting diary, and they make it fully 
apparent how the writer of them deservedly gained the reputation 
of being one of the very best hound men that ever lived. 

In 1871 Sir Reginald became Master of the Cotswold. Unfor- 
tunately considerations of space prevent us from following him in 
detail, and it can only be briefly noted that in 1874 he went on to 
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the New Forest. ‘I have never seen any country where at times 
hounds ran harder,” he writes. About one day he is specially en- 
thusiastic—14th February, 1876. Snow was falling so heavily, and 
so much of it was on the ground, that hunting seemed impossible ; 
but so contradictory and inexplicable a thing is scent that, finding 
in Brockenhurst Park, hounds ran as if tied to their fox for a most 
brilliant fifty-five minutes. Sir Claude deCrespigny was out, and it 
is not in the least surprising to be told that he was the only man up 
at the finish, except the Master—who hunted his own hounds. __ 

From the New Forest Sir Reginald went to the Tedworth, and 
the present writer could bear witness to the excellent sport he 
showed there. Of course no one pretends that this is a good hunt- 
ing country, and Sir Reginald presently migrated to the Hurworth, 
where he and his servants rode none but grey horses. People 
thought they must be hard to find, but he says this was not so. The 
hard part was finding the money to pay for them. Finally, going to 
live at Norton Conyers (believed to be the original of ‘ Thornfield 
Hall” in ‘‘ Jane Eyre”’) he started a pack of harriers as his father 
had done in 1810. Pictures of bygone celebrities add to the interest 
of the book, which we cordially recommend to hunting men. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND ITS UNTRODDEN Ways. By J. G. Millais. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1907. (Price 21s.) 


A critic lately remarked that considering how much Mr. Millais 
was occupied with sport it was wonderful that he found any time to 
write, and considering how much he wrote it was no less extraor- 
dinary that he found any time for sport; but the fact that he is an 
artist as well, who admirably illustrates his own books, was not 
mentioned, and makes the circumstances more extraordinary still. 
After completing his monumental work on “The Mammals of Great 
Britain,” Mr. Millais went for a “ holiday” to Newfoundland, and 
this volume is the result. His object was to describe the natural 
history and the chase of the wild animals and birds of Newfound- 
land, as also to set forth the daily life of the people. How 
thoroughly well qualified he was for the task readers of his previous 
books need not be told. Few men know more of the habits of birds 
and beasts, and Mr. Millais’s knowledge has been acquired at first 
hand, by shrewd and careful observation. We have, therefore, a 
notably vivid and accurate account of his interesting expedition. 

Caribou were the chief items of his ‘‘ bag,” and it is satisfactory 
to read that there are probably more adult deer in Newfoundland 
than ever there were, notwithstanding the number killed every year ; 
and, as readers are probably aware, the creatures fall easy victims, for 
they migrate by the same paths annually, gunners therefore knowing 
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just where to wait for them. It is not generally understood to what 
an extent the female caribou vary in the matter of horns. Mr. Mil- 
lais saw 306 does; only eight of them had more than three points, 
and 130 no horns at all. To what size caribou run will be gathered 
from the fact that the measurement of a hoof-print which the author 
saw was 73in. Bear were also obtained, and are of course worth 
getting, for besides the meat and grease, a good skin fetches £5. The 
Indians have the oddest ways of attracting their victims. They can 
bring a fox close to them by a sibilant sound made by sucking the 
back of their hand—the fox takes it for the cry of a hare; caribou 
are called, and a stag can sometimes be made to approach by flicking 
a white handkerchief from side to side at the edge of a wood; geese 
also are summoned by waving a white rag, and “a small white dog 
is attractive to geese in the spring.” 

Nothing in the book is more curious than the pages devoted to 
beavers, which marvellous little animals are likewise tempted by 
various sounds; indeed the lynx is the only animal the Indians 
cannot call, even the otter responding. ‘‘The amount of work 
which had been effected by these clever animals was tremendous,” 
Mr. Millais says, in describing a colony of beavers. “By the sides of 
the main pool were large timber roads along which the beavers had 
dragged the birch logs and then slid them down the muddy banks. 
Fully an acre had been cut down.’ Mud for their houses they 
carry in their mouths, and having deposited it they quickly turn 
and make this natural plaster set with their tails. ‘One of the 
cleverest things the beaver does is the way in which it anchors 
many branches of birch in the water near the lodge or bank holes. 
When winter freezes the pond the beaver can then dive in from the 
holes under the ice, and take such branches as it requires for food 
into its warm den.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Millais’s description of whaling 
or of the quaint characters he met. Much of the stalking was done 
with the camera, and he was once nearly knocked over by a couple of 
stags who were playing rather vigorously at fighting. The results of 
some of these stalks are given, and the illustrations throughout are 
what might be expected in a work which bears the author’s name. 


THe Lire oF Tom Morris. By W. W. Tulloch, D.D. Illustrated. 
London: T. Werner Laurie. 1907. 


Dr. Tulloch, author of ‘‘The Story of the Life of Queen 
Victoria’ and ‘‘ The Story of the Life of the Prince Consort,” both 
of which were revised by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, is an 
enthusiastic golfer, and a member of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
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Club of St. Andrews; consequently a warm admirer of Tom Morris, 
for whom in a great measure he prepared this volume—‘“‘ an account 
of his long and honourable life”—for acceptance on his eighty- 
seventh birthday. The work has been a labour of love, and all who 
care for the history of not far short of a century of golf at what 
may be called the headquarters of the game wiil here find a record 
which cannot fail to delight them. Tom Morris was born as long 
ago as 1821. He has known all the famous golfers who have 
thriven since he was a lad, and Dr. Tulloch introduces effective 
little sketches of the chief of them. 

The art of making clubs is not supposed to have advanced 
since the days of Hugh Philp (about 1836), who had a genius for 
their manufacture. Hugh is quaintly described by a biographer as 
a ‘‘dry-haired man, rather gruff to strangers, with a caustic humour 
but a kind heart.” If a man after a match went to him complain- 
ing of a club, Hugh would merely say, ‘‘ You'll hae lost your 
mautch?” and this usually proved to be the case. The great 
maker of golf-balls at this time was Alan Robertson, “‘a small but 
well-made man with reddish side whiskers,’ who ‘‘ wore an almost 
perpetual smile and a red coat.” His balls were the old-fashioned 
‘*featheries.”” Tom Morris was his pupil, and records that Alan 
could not at first abide the sight of the new ball—the gutta, that is. 
One day, playing with Mr. Saddler of Saddell, that gentleman gave 
Tom a gutta ball to try. Someone told Alan that his apprentice 
had been playing a grand game with one of the new balls, and this 
so offended the old man that he and Tom “had words” and parted. 
Not long since the papers were full of paragraphs about a south- 
country professional who had driven a ball 381 yards. This book 
contains a portrait of M. Samuel Messieux, a French teacher at 
the Madras College, who is said to have driven 380 yards. This 
was, of course, many years ago. A good deal of space is devoted to 
Tom Morris’s matches, and consequently to the famous players 
whom he opposed. The days do not seem to have been long enough 
for all the golf which devotees of the game wanted to crowd into 
them; at any rate, there is one anecdote of a match which took 
place at midnight in December, 1864. A moon had been expected, 
but failed to put in an appearance; the game consequently was 
played in almost total darkness. It took two hours and a half to 
complete the round of twelve holes, which is not at all strange, 
but it is curious to learn that only two balls were lost. It is com- 
plimentary to the Badminton volume on Golf that Dr. Tulloch 
makes constant references to it and quotations from it. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


There is no doubt that the firm of Philip Beresford, Limited, of 
Cecil House, Charing Cross Road, have hit on an excellent idea. 
Many men would buy motors if they knew precisely what they might 
safely calculate as the cost of running them. The incidental and 
working expenses, even when the chauffeur is unquestionably 
competent and honest, frequently create disagreeable surprises, and 
garage accounts contain unexpected charges. The Philip Beres- 
ford proposition is to undertake all liability for ordinary running 
expenses for a monthly, quarterly, or annual payment. The firm 
have also large garage accommodation in London, they undertake 
the housing of cars, and have ready for service a supply of 
thoroughly efficient chauffeurs. If a man buys a motor—and if 
desired, Philip Beresford will advise on this head—he can ascertain 
the exact sum it will cost him to keep it going, and be assured that 
the money is well and economically laid out. 


* * * * * 


For several table games it is claimed that they are ‘‘ the best,”’ 
which is, however, a rash thing to say, as tastes and fancies differ, 
and at any rate several of the best games have the disadvantage of 
being expensive. But for Curly Skittles it may certainly be claimed 
that it is a game very hard to be beat, and a set may be obtained 
from Messrs. Thomas Wright and Son of Chesham, Bucks, for no 
more than 3s. 6d. The title “‘curly”’ is suggested by the action of 
the cheese, which is so made that it develops a curl, but when one 
begins to understand it, the game becomes distinctly amusing. 


* * * * * 


Ladies with a liking for perfume are advised to try Courvoisier’s 
Otto of Violets, which has the recommendation of being made from 
the flowers themselves, and not from chemical compositions which 
more or less resemble them. It is, indeed, singularly delicate and 
fascinating. A few drops leave a lasting sweetness. The agents 
are H. Bronnley & Co., Ltd., London, W. 


Messrs. Whitfield King & Co., of Ipswich, have just issued 
the new edition of their postage stamp catalogue with illustrations 
of 3,500 stamps, by special permission of the Board of Inland 
Revenue. It is interesting to note that of 21,590 stamps included 
in this catalogue, 6,661 are apportioned to the British Empire, and 
14,929 to the rest of the world. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the January competition will be announced 
in the March issue. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the November competition has been divided 
among the following competitors :—Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prest- 
bury, Gloucestershire; Miss F. Agg, Denton Lodge, Cheltenham ; 
Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. (two guineas) ; 
Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. ; 
Miss Archer Houblon, Upper Berkeley Street, W.; Mr. J. C. 
Harrison, Leconfield, Cheltenham; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge ; 

Mr. R. F. Smith, Montreal; and Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels. 
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SOUTHAM SELLING HURDLE RACE—CHELTENHAM AUTUMN RACES 
Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucestershire 


A STUDY IN EXPRESSIONS 
Photograph by Miss F. Agg, Denton Lodge, Cheltenham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SLICING THE LEMON—ARMY SPORTS, ALDERSHOT 
Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD—A CLEVER PICK-UP” 
Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
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THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS-—-EARL FORTESCUE VIEWING 
THE STAG ABOVE PORLOCK 


Photograph by Miss Hankinson, Little Basset Wood, Southampton 


A FALL—CROSSING THE DART, TOTNES RACES 
Photograph by Mr. T. J. Longworth, Moor Wood, Cirencester 
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ENGLAND UV. SCOTLAND AT RICHMOND 
Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


FISHING ON FEALE RIVER, COUNTY KERRY 


Photograph by Mr. G. Hewson, Fort William, Doneraile, Co. 
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FINISH OF A FIVE-FURLONG RACE AT SANDOWN PARK 


Photograth by Mr..A. M. L. Hughes, Elmbourne Road, Upper Tooting 


TOBOGGANING ON THE SANDHILLS AT THE BACK OF FISH-HOOK 
BEACH, CAPE COLONY 


Photograth by Mr. G. M. Findlay, Mervyn, Kenilworth, Cape Town 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE SHROPSHIRE REGIMENT OTTER-HOUNDS AT WHITLAND 


Photograph by Mr. T. W. F. Rowney, Gordon House, Derby 


TRYING TO GET THE GRIP—A WRESTLING MATCH BETWEEN TWO DOGRAS 
AT JANDOLA, N.W.F. 


Photograph by Mr. C. Cobb, Lieutenant 29th Punjabis, Mockbeggar, near Rochester 
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TEACHING YOUNG HUNTER TO JUMP 


Photograph by Miss Archer Houblon, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 


FOOTBALL AT CHELTENHAM COLLEGE—BREAK UP AFTER THE ‘‘SCRUM”"’ 


Photograph by Mr. J. C. Harrison, Leconfield, Cheltenham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


TWO WELL-KNOWN MASTERS IN DORSET—LORD PORTMAN AND 
MR. RADCLIFFE (SOUTH DORSET HOUNDS) 


Photograph by Mr. J. B. Young, Garroch, New Galloway, N.B. 


FISHING ON THE RIVER COLNE, WATFORD 
Photograph by Mr. Percy W. Morris, Chalk Hill, Bushey, Herts 
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START OF FIVE-FURLONG RACE—CORK PARK RACES, SPRING MEETING 


Photograph by Mr. Pierse T. Cox, South Mall, Cork 


WELL-MATCHED—BRIGADE OF GUARDS SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 
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CORMORANT FISHING, TAMAGAWA RIVER, HONDO, JAPAN 
Photograph by Baron A. d’Anethan, Belgian Legation, Tokyo 


OTTER-HUNTING 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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FOOTBALL IN CANADA—FINAL CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH, OTTAWA UV. MONTREAL 
Photograph by Mr. R. F. Smith, Montreal 


HORSE SHOW, ANVERS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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THE FACT 


| Read, Mark, Learn, and Inwardly Digest : 


VACUUM CLEANALL 


THE VACUUM CLEANALL MACHINE SYNDICATE, Ltd 
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is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire generally. 


No Household complete without one. 
Saves Time, Trouble, and Temper. 


Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 
‘‘What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 
‘for telling me about it. Of course I must have one! It is a marvel of quickness, 
and does its work so thoroughly. I am delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 
A Writer in the “‘Lady’s Pictorial” says :— 
“It is a long time since we have seen anything so ingenious, convenient, and 
useful as this little machine.” 
Myra’s Journal” says :— 


“A wonderful little machine, quite simple really, although so efficacious, which 
" cleans garments most thoroughly, equal to new, without any danger of shrinking them.” 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 


(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET LONDON, W. 
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UPKEEP. 


Why be worried by dozens of small accounts ? 


WE WILL RUN YOUR CAR 


Anywhere in the United Kingdom or France 


FOR A FIXED SUM PER ANNUM. 


Over and above our charge 


YOU HAVE NO LIABILITY WHATEVER 


in respect of your Car. 


OUR CHARGE INCLUDES—Driver, Garage, Insurance, Taxes, Petrol, Oil, &c., Painting, Varnishing, 
and Upholstering (when necessary), and Periodical Overhauling of Engine and Chassis. 


i Owing to the careful supervision that we exercise, 
THE LIFE OF YOUR CAR IS INCREASED 50 PER CENT. 


For further Particulars, Terms, &c., appiy— BOOKLET FREE. 


PHILIP ESERESFORD, K.TD., 


_“CECIL” HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. ais, Gerrard, 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 
UNCLIMBABLE RAILING. Manufacturers of 


Iron 8 Wire Fencing, Railing, 
| Gates, Tree Guards, etc., etc. 


London Office and Showrooms : 
SUFFOLK HOUSE, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E. E.C. 
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